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Quick, cool meals with 
Armour’s Star Ready-to-Eat Meats 


Here is hearty good-eating the whole family will love! 





These Armour’s Star Ready-to-Eat Meats are 
favorites with everyone: Old Fashioned Loaf, 


Cervelat, Braunschweiger Liver Sausage, 
Bologna and Pickle and Pimiento Loaf. 





Armour’s Star Cold Supper 


Arrange slices of Armour’s Star Bologna and Old 
Fashioned Loaf on outer edges of tray. In center 
arrange eggs stuffed as follows: Cut 6 hard- 
cooked eggs in half lengthwise. Kemove and 
mash yolks. Mix with 14 lb. Armour’s Star Braun- 
schweiger Liver Sausage, 3 tbsps. Cloverbloom 
Butter, 1 tbsp. vinegar, 14 tsp. salt, 14 tsp. dry 
mustard, 144 cup finely minced celery, 1 tsp. 
finely minced onion. Fill whites with mixture. 
Place on watercress. Complete meal with Frenched 
green beans, pickled beets, hot rolls and _ jelly, 
melon rings filled with berries, and iced coffee. 





“MMMMM ... what flavor!” That’s what 
you'll say when you taste these Armour’s Star 
Ready-to-Eat Meats! For they are made fresh 
daily in scores of Armour kitchens through- 
out the country, so you get them at their fla- 
vor peak! They are mighty good for your 
‘teal ag too... made of fine quality Armour 
beef cee pork eee veal eee deliciously blended 
. .. tastefully seasoned. 

These Armour’s Star Ready-to-Eat Meats 
make thrifty meals, too! They provide the 
largest number of servings per pound. You pay 
for no bone...no waste. 

Here Armour shows you how to prepare 
three quick, easy meals with favorite Armour’s 
Star Ready-to-Eat Meats. Your meat-man 
has these and many other delicious Armour’s 
Star varieties. Try them all. 


THE BEST 


BUY ARMOUR’S STAR 





Armour’s Star Pickle and Pimiento Loaf with 
Cottage Cheese Stuffed Tomatoes 


Hollow 4 tomatoes and fill with cottage cheese 
mixed with chopped chives and salted to taste. 
Arrange on platter with slices of Armour’s Star 
Pickle and Pimiento Loaf or other Armour’s 
Star Loaf. 8 oz. of loaf serves 4. 

This is one of the easiest meals you can serve 
... especially tasty and always welcome. For the 
remainder of this menu we suggest potato chips, 
corn on the cob, gingerbread and green apple 
sauce for dessert and iced tea or cocoa for bev- 
erage. Armour ideas make the most of meat. 


a Armour’s Star Dutch Lunch 


On one slice of rye bread spread softened Clover- 
bloom Butter and place 2 slices Armour’s Star 
Braunschweiger Liver Sausage. On other slice heap 
cream slaw. Garnish plate with sliced dill pickle 
and radishes. Serve with hot potato salad, sliced 
tomatoes, fresh sliced peaches and beverage. 


© ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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The wartime record of American in- 
dustry has created a new world wide 
respect and enthusiasm for its tre- 
mendous productive capacity. 
Marshal Josef Stalin himself, de- 
spite ideological differences, has 
doffed his hat to the effectiveness of 
the American competitive society. 





In the effort to produce more and 
better goods and to sell them to more 
people for less money, American in- 
dustry has gained the “know-how” 
which in normal times lifts the well- 
being of 35 million American families 
to unparalleled heights, and which in 
wartime has given the United States 
leadership in the race to produce 
munitions of victory. 

Thus the useful modern corpora- 
tion works for the nation as a whole 
—not merely for its own stockholders. 

As a typical creative member of 
the American enterprise system, 
Armour and Company has a wider 
and more humane mission than 
merely to compete with 1200 other 
packers. Its public service job is to 
apply better operating methods in 
the struggle against public hunger 
and malnutrition. 


== 





If Armour and other packers had 
not developed efficient modern meth- 
ods for grand-seale handling of cattle 
and hogs—processing, refrigerating, 
distributing, etc., this country would 
lack the food resources for partici- 
pating in global warfare while main- 
taining high civilian standards at the 
American dinner table and sharing 
food with Allies generously under the 
Lend-Lease program, 

If, instead of present day mechani- 
cal methods of converting livestock 
into meat, there should be a throw- 
back to the primitive processes which 
prevailed early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury at country slaughter houses or 
on farms, famine would result. Armour 
labor-saving innovations, such as the 
huge conveyor chain for moving meat 
careasses—a device which inspired 
the famed mass production assembly 
line technique in the automobile in- 
dustry—are indispensable equipment 
for present day civilization in war 
and in peace, 

The improved capacity to produce 
and distribute meat and allied prod- 
ucts, which the packing industry 
has built up through the years, has 
become one of the most important 
and indispensable resources of this 
nation. 


President, Armour and Company 


First of a series of statements on the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise which makes 
possible such institutions for service as 
Armour and Company. 
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T’S easy to see why some tractor tires 

grip and pull far better than others. If 
the tread has pockets that “gum up” with 
mud, any tire will slip and spin — espe- 
cially in soft spots. 





















So take a look at this great Goodyear 
Sure-Grip—and you'll see why it lets you 
get more work from your tractor, in less 
time, with less fuel. 


Those big, wide-based lug bars are strong 
enough to stand alone, making an O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R, self-cleaning endow without 
mud traps. Notice, too, that those bars 
are even-spaced for smooth rolling —and 
smooth pulling. 


We tested Sure-Grips as well as other makes 
of tires on our own Goodyear Farms. In 
every day farm work they proved they’re 
the hardest working tractor tires built 
today. 

Remember, tractor tires have to last you 
a long, long time. So you want the best 
you can get — self-cleaning Goodyear 
Sure-Grips. 
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Sure-Grip-—-T.M. The Geodyear 
Tire & Rabber Company 
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Today, when transportation is so vital and essential, 


hundreds of thousands of farmers are learning that “‘it’s a long, 
long way to the last mile ... of a dependable Dodge.” These 
Dodge truck owners are also learning the reason why 
... that when trucks fit the job they do a better job. . . they’re 
more economical, and they last longer! 
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DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
> 
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P 4 built Army trucks are 
—— serving the United Nations. 
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TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, 
THURSDAY 9 P.M., E.W.T. 







SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER .. . NOW! he 


Government has authorized the production D 0 D (5 f- 
of a limited number of new Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks for civilian use in essential hauling. If job Raled 


wartime regulations permit you to buy, see 
your Dodge Dealer for trucks to fit your job 

And see him for dependable service by trained aecd Lj C K y 
mechanics using factory-engineered parts 


600,000,000 MILES OF TRUCK TRAVEL ARE NEEDED YEARLY TO HAUL LIVESTOCK FROM FARM TO MARKET 
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ALL OF US 





MA AILY NOTES 
Pv about your 
f personal and 
4 farm affairs will help 


immensely to make 
letters to the boys 
in the service more 
interesting. When one 
sits down to” write, 
it is all too easy to 
forget trivial events 


and remarks that the 





fellow in camp— or 
overseas will be de 
Wheeler McMillen lighted to read. Farm 

papers have long ad 
vised their readers to use notebooks. The 
advice was never offered for a more im 
portant purpose. 
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WHEN A LAW is passed most of us ordi 
nary citizens assume that it says what it 
means and means what it says. We suppose 
that an honestly intended law is written with 
words explicitly chosen to mean what it in 
tends. We expect, also, that officials will 
scrupulously follow the meaning. We are not 
as smart as the new kind of bureaucrats 
They have what they call “administrative in 
terpretation.” That is a fancy phrase for 
twisting the law to let you do what you want 
to do, regardless of Congress, and there has 
been much of it. Supreme Court Justice 
Frankfurter encourages the “administrative 
interpreters.” In a decision he wrote: “The 
notion that, because the words of a statute 
ire plain, its meaning also is plain is merely 
pernicious over-simplification.” Make tliat 


out. if you can! 
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SQUASH FLOWERS for dinner! Pick the 
blossoms in early morning. Clip olf any 
green part at the base. Soak fifteen minutes 
or more in salt water to chase out the bugs, 
if any. Make a batter. If you are a cook you 
know how, and if you are not you had bettet 
let the blossoms grow into squashes. A whole 
egg beaten, tablespoonful of water, salt to 
taste, flour to thicken. Dip the blossoms in 
the batter and fry in plenty of fat. A mixture 
of butter, vegetable fat and olive oil is good. 
Serve them hot, and be prepared to explain 
why you didn't cook more. (Im not a cook. 
These directions were coaxed from the best 


one | know, who is Mrs. W. Me Millen.) 
~~ & & & 


THE CLO. has set up what it calls 
the Political Action Committee. ‘This is 
a highly organized effort to make the vote 
of C.L.O. labor strong in elections. Around 
three-quarters of a million dollars hay 
been put into the Committee, and doubtles: 
plenty more can be obtained from union 
treasuries. An eight-page tabloid called the 
Political Action News is published. Already 








Published Monthly by Farm Journal, Inc., W ash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna... U.S. A. 

Entered as second-class matter at the Post Oflice at 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 3, ISS8, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Entered at Chicago, Ill Copyright, 
1944, by Farm Journal, Inc. Vol. LX VIII, No. 8 
Subscription price 50 cents for 2 years in U. 3. and pos- 
sessions. Subscriptions from other countries cannot at 
present be filled. Single copies, 5 cents in [ Ss. When 
changing address, send us old address as well as new: 
send address label from last copy; allow 5 weeks for first 
copy to reach new address 





*... before it goes any farther” 


“Tom, it sure worries me when I hear 
all this talk about keeping wartime 
restrictions on business after the war. 
I actually get scared.” 


“But, Jim, why should farmers like 
you and me worry about what happens 
to business men? How business is reg- 
ulated—and to what extent—those 
are problems for city folks. They don’t 
affect us farmers at all—do they?” 


“You've been digging in the soil so 
long, Tom, I'm afraid you've become 
an ostrich. Why, when I worry about 
business, I'm worrying about you and 
me and our families. Any way you look 
at it, we farmers are business men, too. 


“Darn it all, when you add it up, 
farmers and city folks are partners 
in business, the business of being 
Americans and keeping this country 
American. Our problems and the 
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wares over 
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trict plant. 


business man’s problems are very 
much the same. 

“We invest in farmland and buildings, 
and business men invest in offices, 
stores and factories. They use machin- 
ery to make more products better and 
cheaper. We use the machinery they 
make to work land with less physical 
labor. They are constantly looking for 
new markets—and so are we. 


“City folks depend on us to produce 
food for them. We depend on them to 
manufacture goods for us. Neither of 
us can get along without the other. 


“Business men in the city have the 
same desire we farmers have. They just 
want to be free from needless outside 
meddling. They want to work and 
receive a fair profit for their efforts, 
just as we do. 

“AIl of us are willing to do anything 


to finish this country's biggest job— 
—winning the war. 


“But when our boys come back from 
the war, we want them to have the 
same chance we had—a chance to 
make their own way according to their 
own ideas—to run their farms as they 
see fit—and to go as far as their 
ambition and ability and will to 
work will take them. 


“All of us—business men, farmers, 
factory workers—and everybody else 
—must chip in and make sure those 
boys get what they want—and deserve. 


“Peacetime regimentation is danger- 
ous, Tom—no matter who it applies 
to. And the trouble is, that once some- 
thing like that gets started, it grows 
—and grows. We all know that—and 
it’s up to us to stop needless regimen- 
tation before it goes any farther.” 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE « STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 
ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS * STAPLES * BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS « PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 












New 48-page (6” x9”) 
ILLUSTRATED 
HANDBOOK 


on the care of ‘a 

| ee 

FARM TRUCKS | *?} 
ANSWERS HUNDREDS OF QUESTIONS | 

APPLIES TO ALL MAKES OF TRUCKS 













































Gives valuable information on proper 
loading and what weights can be 
carried. 


Contains a big table of weights of 
farm products from apples to wheat— 


VERY farmer should have this valu- and materials from ashes to water. 
able book. It is not an advertising Every page is written in non-technical 
pamphlet, but a complete handbook show- easy-to-understand language. Every sub- 
ing how to get the greatest possible serv- ject is completely indexed so you can find 
ice from your farm truck—no matter it in a jiffy. The book is 48 pages—6 x 9 
what make or age it is. inches—with sturdy cover and heavy 
“Care and Maintenance of the Farm paper inside—designed to stand up under 
Truck” is a Studebaker wartime contri- years of use. And remember, it’s yours free. 


bution to America’s farm truck owners. 
It tries to sell you nothing. It is not for 


sale itself. It is absolutely free. It tells ~—- FARM TRUCK 


you how to care for your truck and thus 


improve its performance, keep it in steady BOOK HAS SAVED 
operation and add years to its life. 
ME TIME AND 


48 PAGES OF HELPFUL IDEAS 
ne MONEY!” 


The immense amount of information ‘Si 
























packed into this free book is really amaz- — 

ing. Here are only a few of the subjects 

covered: HOW TO GET YOUR FREE COPY 
How to diagnose the hundreds of trou- To get your free copy of ‘“‘Care and Main- 
bles you run into with the engine, tenance of the Farm Truck” simply call 
ignition, cooling, steering, brakes, tires at your nearest Studebaker showroom. 
and chassis. No charge—no obligation. Act now while 
How to check all the many causes of the supply lasts. If you can’t get in soon, 
faulty truck performance. just mail the coupon below with your 


name and address and we will send you 
the book free and postpaid di- 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK rect from Studebaker headquar- 
ters. Tear out the coupon now 
so you won’t forget about it. 

















y of “Care and 


1 want oe Farm Truck in War- 
Please send it free and postpaid. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


Now building Wright Cycione engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress — multiple-drive military 


melti cel. me). : 
trucks—and other vital war materiel. 


TUDEBAKER DEALER'S 
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*In Milttary Service 


the Committee is credited with having 
elected a number of men to Congress in 


by-elections. The thoroughness of its work 


is most impressive. Literature instructs 
union members in the complete details of 


political action. They are told how to 
canvass the voters, how to see that every 
person registers and votes, and how to 
talk them into voting as the Committee 
wishes. This is no mere sound and fury of 
speeches. It is practical polities to the 
limit. 
* 


The object of the Political Action Com- 


| mittee is the Fourth Term and more New 
| Deal. [ disagree wholly with that. The 
| funds are in effect forced gifts from C.I.O. 














members, many of whom are members by 
force, having to pay dues to keep their jobs. 
That is not American. I do approve most 
heartily the idea of intensive training for par- 
ticipation in citizenship. More people tak- 
ing greater part in public affairs will in the 
long run mean less government interference 
with private affairs. This C.1.0. political ac- 
tivity challenges farm and business organiza- 
tions to do as well. 
* 


Ilowever, the finer American future will 
not be built by political action committees 
working each in behalf of labor, or of 
farmers, or of business people, or of 
politicians. Pulling and hauling for group 
and class interests can wreck the future. 
Instead of fighting over how to get a bigger 
piece of the national pie, we all need to 
work together to make the whole pie bigger. 
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SPEAKING OF TRACTION — 











By Fontaine Fox 











Things to look for when you buy tractor tires 


ERE’S a way to be sure you are 

getting the kind of traction 
you want when you buy tractor 
tires. Take a look at different 
makes of tires in operation. Com- 
pare the action of the tires in the 
soil carefully. 

Note particularly the following 
points and see if you don’t agree 
that B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns 
give you the traction you need for 
every type of farming operation. 

Watch the Bite: the extra-high 
cleats and the open-center design of 
the Silvertown give a deeper bite. 
You get good traction in mud or 
clay — even on cover crops. 

Watch the Grip: paired cleats of 
the Silvertown give double grip. 
Extra-heavy shoulders provide max- 
imum pull. Tire clings to hillsides. 

Watch for Self-Cleaning: the 
tread design is open—no mud- 
catching pockets. And because it’s 


open, it’s flexible—the cleats spring 
the dirt free with a slingshot action. 

This simple comparison test will 
help you make up your mind as to 
which tires will do the best job on 
your farm. If you like, the local 
B. F. Goodrich dealer will be glad 
to arrange this test for you. 


Today synthetic rubber is used in 
varying quantities in making all 
tractor tires. B. F. Goodrich first 
made tractor tires of synthetic rub- 
ber more than two years ago—made 
and sold passenger car tires contain- 
ing more than 50% synthetic rubber 
almost four years ago, the first con- 
taining any synthetic rubber ever 
sold to American car owners. This 
head start has given B. F. Goodrich 
a big advantage in building quality 
products of synthetic rubber. 


For tires for your tractor or im- 


plements, car or truck, see the B. F. 
Goodrich dealer or Silvertown Store. 
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“More water makes your garden grow more!” 





Ralph Mortimore became State 
Winner in the 1943 4-H Club Rural 
Electrification Contest. A contrib- 
uting factor was his success in using 
electricity for watering his farm gar- 
den, near Palmyra, Nebraska. 


“We've been watering our farm 
garden for three years now,” says 
Ralph, “‘and where others have lost 
their gardens by drought, we have 
plenty of vegetables and some to sell. 


“If it weren't for electricity, our 
garden would not amount to much, 


for we couldn't pump enough water 
by hand. Thanks to electricity, we 
have all the vegetables we want.” 


By properly watering your farm 
garden you can increase production 
as much as 50% in a year of normal 
rainfall—have a fine crop even in a 
severe dry season. 


Here are some methods you can 
use in watering your farm garden. 
Better start watering now—before 
it becomes a matter of too Little 
water, too late! 





SPRINKLING FOR PROFIT— Mr. FE. T. 
Swink of Virginia Extension Service ran 
comparative tests, using sprinklers on 
small farm gardens. On a 1/5-acre gar- 
den, the yield was 52% greater—valued 
at $44.13. The sprinkler and hose cost 
$10.02 —the electricity (at 3c per kwhr) 
only 45c for the season. 





FARM-BUILT DISTRIBUTING SYSTEM— Here's 
an overhead distributing system that 
anyone can build with a little lumber. 
Takes the place of war-scarce piping and 
supplies water when and where you want 
it. Remember, your garden needs the 
equivalent of '2 inch of water after every 
5-day dry spell! 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BULLETIN 


FARM GARDEN WATERING 
GUIDE tells all about revolving 
sprinklers and overhead sprink 
ling systems—how to use porou 


hose—furrow irrigation, etc. It 


packed with useful information 


Whenever you see the WESTINGHOUSE nameplate on electrically driven 
farm water-supply pumps, farm motors and household appliances, you 


can always be sure of sturdy construction 


economical operation—long, 


trouble-free life. Westinghouse is the name that means everything in electricity. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (Dept. FJ-84) 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free FARM GARDEN WATER- 


ING GUIDE. 


Name 


Address 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 





POROUS HOSE IRRIGATION is excellent 
for strawberries, celery, and other vege- 
tables in small gardens. Water is pumped 
into one end of the porous fabric hose 
and the other end is sealed. The water 
oozes out under pressure and soaks di- 
rectly into the soil. Saves up to 25% of 
water otherwise lost by evaporation. 





RUNNING WATER IS CHEAP. An electri- 
cally driven home water-supply system 
pumps, for a penny, more water than a 
man would pump all day long. With 
running water on your farm you can 


grow more vegetables— increase milk pro- 
duction—add weight to stock and poultry 
save money and labor all around. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Offices Everywhere 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
‘‘Top of the Evening,’’ Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15, EWT, Blue Network 
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* LATE AND 
IyiPoRTANT 


July 17, 1944 











TO FARMERS—- 


New OPA law opens the way for higher prices of farm 
products. Prices in general or on the average will 
probably continue up until fighting stops in Europe. In 
election years the usual course of business activities 
and markets is up. 








Post war planning for your own business is no longer 
a matter of convenience—it is now urgent Prepare for 
the war to end any day, even ~ though the time may be 
months off. That means debts paid or reduced, every-— 
thing sold that may slump in agre 


Make a post-war plan and put it in writing—it will 
clear your own thinking. 


Cattlemen are already taking losses. But they are 
small compared with those ahead for fall. ‘Drought cat- 
tle have started moving early, at sharply lower prices. 








Warning to cattlemen: the Texas lamb marketing disas- 
ter (embargo at Fort Worth) shows what happens in a 
marketing stampede. Cattle rush could be much greater. 
Figure returns based on selling cattle NOW against later 
sale at much lower prices. 





Only long-fed cattle appear in safe position. Sell 
even thin cattle, unless you can fatten them on grass, 
or have feed. 








Stocker and feeder cattle prices will probably de- 
cline. Last year the July to November drop was over $3. 
Can be more this year. 





Hog prices will continue up-——ceiling prices expected 
by late summer. Market all hogs possible before Sept. 
15. Don't get caught in last-minute jam just ahead of 
announced Oct. 1 reduction in floor price. 








Protein feeds will soon be more plentiful——-possibly 
abundant. Buy only current needs now. Carbohydrate 
feeds scarce. Don't sell short on corn until this 
year's crop is assured. 











Grass and legume seed carry-over is "the smallest in 
years."' Harvest every possible acre for seed. AAA 
payments help pay costs on marginal acres. 


(2) oat seed 
if you live ina 





Buy now: (1) legume and grass seed; 
(buy only the new varieties); (3) hay, 
shortage area. 


but expect no im— 


Congress will be back in two weeks, 
portant legislation until after the election. 





WPB's August whiskey production order was dictated 
from the White House, and is pure Fourth Term politics. 
WFA protested in vain. 


Income of city workmen now 313.3% of 1935-39; re- 
ceipts from farm marketings 278%. 














farmers will get no new light 


Because of war demands, 


trucks before next summer. 


FARM JOURNAL 


Information in “Late and Important” gives Farm Journal’s best judgment, based on last-minute 
reports from all over the country. Of course local conditions often affect markets and must 
be taken into consideration. Written permission is required for quotations from Farm Journal 
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Who else wants to 
say “Goodbye’”’ to 
these 6 Face 
Powder Troubles? 








1 


Does the face 
powder you ose 
fail to give a 
smooth, even fin- 
ish? 


2 


Does the face 
powder you use 
fail to stay on? 


3 


Does the face 
powder you use 
fail to stay fresh 


4 


Does the face 
powder you use 
fail to hide little 
tired lines? 


5 


Does the face 
powder you use 
fail to hide tiny 
freckles? 


6 


Does the face 
powder you use 
fail to hide tiny 
blemishes? 








and fragrant? 








New-texture face powder makes 
skin look smoother, younger! 


There’s a thrilling new-texture face powder 
that helps end all the 6 “face powder 
troubles” above! 

It’s Lady Esther Face Powder—and it’s - 
different because it’s made differently! It 
isn’t just mixed in the usual way—it’s blown 
by TWIN HURRICANES. It goes on your 
skin like a film of beauty, helping to hide 
little lines and blemishes, making your skin 
look younger, lovelier! Try Lady Esther 
Face Pow der —get a small box today. 


TUNE IN Lady Esther “Screen Guild 
Players” — Monday nights, CBS. 











yew WAY 


to make more delicious 


ICE CREAM 


in your automatic 


refrigerator 


Even milk sherbets are smooth and 


free from ice crystals 
A marvelous new method makes smoother ice 
cream from light cream .. . delicious milk 
sherbets from whole milk . . . in automatic 
refrigerators! All with no eggs, no cooking! 
So economical, with ‘‘Junket’? Rennet Tab- 
lets . . . so easy to digest! 


4 WAYS 


to use the magic of 


RENNET 


-Velvety- 3. RENNET-CUSTARDS 

...delicious 
eggless, non- 
cooked cus- 
tards. Quick to 
make, easy to 
digest — loved by children. 







1.IcCE CREAM... 
smooth using 

ess cream, 
whether made 
in automatic 
refrigerators or 
band freezers. 


2. MILK SHERBETS 4. COTTAGE CHEESE 
ae, ... delightfully ...creamy in 
wr light and re- texture,freshin 

7 freshing. An 


flavor, rich in 
«<> excellent food milk proteins 
made with 


and minerals... 
either whole or top milk. 





easy tomake,grand forsalads. 


“Junket’’ Rennet Tablets are not sweetened or flavored 
Add sugar and flavor as required, Each makes 4 or 5 
rennet-custard desserts, or more than a pint of ice 
cream in your automatic refrigerator. 12 Remnet Tab- 
lets in each package. At grocers and druggists. 


Rennet 


wieg as 


FREE TRIAL! Send for “Junket” 
Tablets sample and recipes and 
judge for yourself! 





aking 
fOr may STAROS 


ed 


gwowewe== SEND COUPON TODAY 22 -="- 

| “The ‘Junxer’ Folks,”’ | 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. | 

| Dept. 238, Little Falls, N. Y. | 
Please send free trial sample of “Junxet’’ Rennet 

| Tablets; also new recipe folder. | 

(Paste coupon on postcard and write your | 

| name and address below it before mailing) 


ede Pe ia the trade-mark of Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, inc., 
Little F N. Y., for ite rennet and other food products, and 
8 in the United States and Canada 
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THE LARDER FILLS UP 

HE BOLL weevil arrived in the Rio 
valley about the same time the 
1944 cotton In the 
at mid-July, wheat was making 
4) bushels an acre, and the USDA upped 
estimate to 1,128 million 
bushels, largest in history. Lack of labor 
slowed work at terminal elevators, and much 
ground awaiting 


Grande 
first bale ot 


dust bowl,” 


was ginned. 


its wheat crop 


wheat was piled on the 
shipment. 

The corn crop was the spottiest in years. 
fields across the 
read still were Some soft 
corn seemed sure this fall. The rush of hogs 
dropped off slightly, and prices reached $14 
at Chicago for the first time in three months. 
Iowa dug its way out of the debris of re- 
pe ited storms, east of the Mississippi, 
farmers prayed for rain. 

So it went—a 


Some was tasseling while 


being cultivated. 


while 


of bumper crops 
of farmers working long 
boys and girls doing the 


mixture 
and short ones; 
hours; of women, 
work of men; of city folks 
blistering to get in the crops. 

Yet in many places, work went better than 
Farmers have learned how to use 
help; there was a little more 
In South Dakota, the Extension 
could fill orders from 
combines—300 


burning and 


last year. 
emergent y 
machinery. 
Service was sure it 
1,000 farmers for 
more than last year. 
Thus, in one way or another, the 
were doing a phenomenal job again. De- 
pendent now on the weather, they are filling 
the nation’s larder—putting more in it than 
they ever did before, saving only in 1942. 


FARM PLANKS 
EVOTING to agriculture their second 
longest plank, Republicans in their 

Chicago platform promise a practical De- 
partment of Agriculture, protection for mar- 
American levels, research for 
sound extension 


itinerant 


farmers 


ket prices on 
new uses and new 
of rural electrification, vigorous development 
and no regimentation of 


crops, 


of foreign markets, 
farmers. 

Support prices and commodity loans are 
maintain fair prices, with a 
“adjustments in produc- 
surpluses should 


favored to 
guarded mention of 
tion . . . only if domestic 
become abnormal.” Subsidies “as a substi- 
tute for fair markets” are opposed. 

The foreign trade plank declares sharply 

protective tariff on competitive 
in behalf of livestock 
producers, workers and industry.” 

The Democratic plank, to be adopted this 
week, the farm pro- 


scram of the 


THEY CAN GET THEIR 
FARMS BACK 


IG post-war question of many farm fam- 
B ilies has been, “will we get our farm 
back when the government is through with 
it?” These families had to move off to 
make room for army camps and other mili- 
tary plants. The Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration at last has come across ‘with 
the answer. It is “yes. 

The land will be sold as 
and original owners will be 


for a fair 


products “farmers, 


will of course endorse 


Administration. 


” 


family-sized 


farms, given 


preference, the agency announces. First big 
block of land to be sold probably will be 
45,000 acres in the Willamette valley of 
Oregon, released from Camp Adair. 

Sale of the surplus land will be handled 
by RFC, which won a _ tug-of-war with 
USDA for the job. Col. M. J. O’Byrne, who 
has been put in charge, says he will be glad 
to get USDA’s suggestions, and apparently 
has accepted some already. No answer has 
been given yet to another USDA proposal, 
however—that prices should be in line with 
the department’s efforts to prevent Jand price 
inflation, 


FOOD GOES IN THE HOLE 
HOLE in the ground is about to be- 
come the largest food warehouse in 

the U. S. It is a 75-year-old limestone mine 
or underground quarry near Atchison, Kan- 
sas, which the government is converting into 
space at a cost of $1.5 million 
estimated cost of new con- 


cold storage 
one-tenth the 
struction. 

The mine will hold from 3,000 to 3,500 
carloads of food, equal to 9% of all public 
cooler space in the country. Refrigeration 
machinery now is being installed to bring 
the temperature down to 30 to 
from a normal of 50 degrees. Lard will be 
stored about August 1, to be followed by 
cured and salted meats, dried fruit and 
as the 12 million cubic feet of space 
becomes chilled. 


WHEAT GROWERS GET ACTION 
HEN Congress extended the life of 
OPA another year, into the 

law a provision for maintenance of prices 

of basic farm crops. These are to be main- 
tained either at parity, or at the highest 
price received between January 1 and Sep- 

1942, if that should be higher 


32 degrees, 


ro 
eggs, 


it wrote 


tember 15, 
than parity. 

While Washington was debating whether 
the law meant what it said, 1944 wheat crop 
estimates came out predicting a_ billion- 
bushel crop, and prices hit the skids. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation promptly 
raised its loan rate 7 cents a bushel, to a 
national average of $1.35. 

Big question now is, what will be done 
about hog prices? Now being supported at 
$13.75, they are slated to drop to 12.50 
October 1. The 1942 high price was $14.10. 


MIXED FEED 
Sheriff Clyde Staleup of Knox county, 
Indiana, has started his night patrol of wa- 
termelon fields for the second straight year. 
Last year only two thefts were reported. 


Of all lumber cut in the next three 
months 11% is earmarked for farmers. If 
you need less than 300 board feet, all -you 
have to do is sign a certificate at your deal- 
ers. To buy more than that, you have to 
have a permit, which you can get from your 
county AAA committee. Jobs costing more 
than $1,000 usually require WPB_ permis- 
sion, which your AAA committee will help 
you obtain. 

Rural churches in Dubuque county, 
Iowa, are promoting a “good neighbor pol- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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1T TAKES MANY KINDS OF ‘‘GOOD SOLDIERS’’ T0 WIN THIS WAR FOR FREEDOM 





AMERICA’S FARMERS 
ARE FIGHTING THE GOOD FIGHT 


. and Chevrolet cars and trucks are helping them to win the battle of food production 








LL of America’s pride, adgniration—and thanks—go 
A out to the gallant members of our armed forces 
who are fighting America’s war for freedom in all parts 
of the world. 


But our armed forces want more than thanks. . . . They 
want wholehearted support from all of us here at home. 
And they would be the first to admit they are getting 


that support in full measure from America’s farmers. 


Last year America’s farmers produced the greatest 
volume of food ever produced in the entire history of this 
nation—to take care of the hungry millions here at 
home, to feed our fighting men and to supply lend-lease. 


This year they are exerting every effort to produce even 
more food for this warring world, despite all the difficulties 
and discouragements attendant upon inadequate farm 
labor—worn-out equipment—long hours of back-break- 


ing toil—and the unpredictable whims of nature herself. 


Transportation is, of course, one of the farmer’s main 
needs. . . . His car and truck are among the most essential 
items of equipment he has. . . . In thousands upon thou- 
sands of cases, they form his so/e means of transportation 
to market. 


We of Chevrolet are proud to be helping America’s 
farmers to win the battle of food production and dis- 
tribution . . . by supplying dependable, economical trans- 
portation for more farmers than does any other manu- 
facturer of cars and trucks . . . and by assisting them to 
keep their vital motor vehicles alive and running, through 


the medium of Chevrolet dealer service. 


It is a privilege to serve all of America’s leaders who 
serve for Victory; and, most certainly, America’s farmers 
rank high on that list. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET 


TODAY —THE LEADER SERVES ALL LEADERS WHO SERVE FOR VICTORY 








“Vital metallic surfaces are often de- 

stroyed when machinery is allowed to 

rust. Neglect to guard against this 

enemy by proper rustproofing results in 

short life, inefficient performance, and 

costly replacements” — says Professor 

E. C. Sauvé of the Department 

of Agricultural Engineering, 
Michigan State College. 

Note: It is not the 

4 M ‘ fate 
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ODAY, no farmer can afford to waste 

time fighting troubles that always come 
from rusty machinery—and no farmer 
needs to. 

For Texaco Rustproof Compound, a sci- 
entific new “rust killer’ and “preventer”, 
eliminates the farmer's rust problems, once 
and for all. 

Think how much time and labor you’ve 
wasted on rusty bolts, rusty chains, rusty 
moldboards, rusty sickles, knives, knotter 
bill hooks and other parts of your ma- 
chinery. 

You may have just finished haying. 
Wouldn't it be a relief to know that no 
rusting will occur on the metal parts of 


policy of Profe r Sauvé ¢ 










TO SAVE FARMERS 
LABOR, MACHINERY 
AND MONEY 
— 


- 
o 


your machinery to slow you down, cause 
trouble next year — and possibly expense. 

The answer to all these troubles is sim- 
ple. Just brush on Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound, If there is any-rust already present, 
it loosens it, because it penetrates right 
down to the metal. It stops any further rust- 
ing. It keeps bright metal parts bright. 

Texaco Rustproof Compound has been 
proved in tests by leading Agricultural 
Colleges. Ask your County Agent or Agri- 
cultural Engineer about it. It is the newest 
and easiest way to save labor and machin- 
ery on the farm. 

Call up your Texaco Man today and 
order a 5-pound can for trial. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 





engine is cold, 


TUNE IN the TEXACO STAR THEATRE starring James Melton every Sunday night. See your local newspaper for time and station, 


Win THE WAR 
an WEAR WITH 








- 
HAVOLINE MOTOR Ol keeps your tractor engine cleaner, 
freer of harmful power-robbing carbon. It stands 
up at higher temperatures — flows freely when the 


THE JARS and jolts of field operation 
call for a lubricant that sticks to 
the job. You can see and test for 
yourself this outstanding quality 
of Texaco Marfak. 












A QUICK, easy method of 
application to reach those 
hard-to-get-at parts — sim- 
ply dilute Texaco Rust- 
proof Compound with 
kerosine oil or white un- 
leaded gasoline and use in 
a spray gun. 


A COATING of Texaco Rustpruof Compound ap- 
plied to the knives and ledger plates on the 
cutter bar of your mower at the end of the 
season insures complete all-winter protection — 
maintains the sharp cutting edges of the knives. 





IT BEATS THE WEATHER 
TO MAKE FOUR BIG SAVINGS 


Texaco Rustproof Compound is NEW, 

1. It prevents rust formation, 2. It pene- 

trates rust and stops further rusting. 3. It 

loosens rust so that it can be removed 

easily, and a second coating keeps rust 

off. It saves time, labor, money and metal. 
Available in 5 and 25 pound cans and 
100 pound drums. 














TEXACO 
RUSTPROOF 
COMPOUND 







f 


— DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
_ Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash, 
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SHRINK OR GROW—WHICH? 


bushel wheat crop and three billion bushels of corn 
brings conflicting thoughts to the minds of farmers. 


Everyone is grateful for abundance at a time when it is 
needed. Fighters, civilians, and Allies will consume it all 
as food, feed, or as industrial materials. War dollars will 
pay for it all. ; 

Farmers have not had the help nor the equipment to 
raise such crops. Yet with good management, good will, 
good weather and long, hard hours they have somehow 
managed to break records. 


One of these days,there will again be plenty of machin- 
ery. Again there will be plenty of help. There will be 
good weather some other years. There will be huge crops 
again. But there will not be war dollars to pay for them. 


Then what? Will a shackled and regimented nation be 
confined to controls and restrictions, and turn again to 
plowing under, to pig-killing? That is one choice. It 
means to shrink a restricted agriculture into a dependent 
industry, to shrink controlled farmers into peasants, and, 
in short, to shrink America, 


It is the choice of those who doubt our nation’s future. 


The course of regimentation was tried in the nineteen- 
thirties. That was the first decade in the nation’s history 
to see less wealth produced and fewer new jobs created 
than in the ten years preceding. There had been serious 


[i prospect that this war year will yield a billion- 


more than five years. Always the country had worked“@its 
way out and gone ahead. 


The difference in the nineteen-thirties was that when it 
undertook to boss the job government continued the de- 
pression. It persisted right up to the verge of war. Nine 
million workers were still unemployed eleven months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. Only war brought jobs. 


We believe farmers will prefer for the future the bolder 
choice of the free American way. They have no more illu- 
sion that there is magic in government, or that ordinary 
men become clothed with wisdom upon assuming the man- 
tles of office. They want governments to serve, not to 
manage. 


Farmers will hunt out new uses, to consume the land’s 
valuable products. They will seek new crops, to help pre- 
vent surpluses. They will build stronger co-operatives for 
better marketing. They will lower their costs and improve 
their products. They will call for growing industries that 
create more and better jobs for hungry workers, by making 
more and better things for more people. They will make 
abundance pay in real dollars. 


Farmers want an agriculture that is free to expand, in 
which courageous men can face problems and work out the 
answers. They will expect some difficulties, and will ex- 
pect the satisfaction of conquering difficulties. That means 
an America in which the incentives of freedom challenge 
all men to do their best—not an America which mortgages 
the future in order to coddle the present. 





depressions before, many of them. None had ever lasted 


YEAR ago the government asked for 


more hogs. As usual, farmers came 
through—they produced just about what 
had been asked for. But when they came to 
sell the hogs this summer, they found that 
somebody had changed the rules of the game. 

Nobody down in Washington, it seems, 
had given any thought to whether that many 
pigs could be processed, nor whether there 
would be enough feed for them. Farmers 
discovered that they couldn’t sell their hogs 
when they were ready. Many that they did 
sell were subject to heavy price cuts, 

The moral of the story, now evident once 
more, is that human planners are almost sure 
to get us into a mess when they try to tinker 
with the law of supply and demand. They 
themselves can’t foresee what the mess will 
be—all that’s certain is that there’s bound to 
be one, 

Government planning is invariably govern- 
ment bungling, just as government regula- 
tion is always government ruination in the 
long run. The hog business js an example. 





It’s too big a bear for 
anybody to try to 
grab by the tail. 

Inflexible price 
ceilings and floors 
prevent adjustments 
and create absurd, 
dangerous situations. 
Just when a corn shortage is upon us, farm- 
ers are obliged to keep on feeding hogs— 
because they can’t get them on the market. 

The packers don’t suffer. Just the farm- 
ers. The packers get their-government sub- 
sidy on a per-head basis, regardless of 
weight. 

In fact, government rules have encouraged 
packers to buy these cheap hogs and let the 
good ones sit around. I know plenty of 
farmers who have had their best hogs in the 
stockyards for a week, with the animals pil- 
ing up shrink and grading lower every day. 
In some cases there hasn’t even been corn in 
the yards—just wheat. When the packers 
finally got around to buying these once- 
choice hogs, of course the grade and price 
were off. . 

Farmers are not blaming the packers—they 
would probably do the same themselves, They 
are blaming the government rule-makers. 

The government wants liquidation of 
hogs. That may be all right, although the 
liquidation is probably going too far. But 


a Coa ee Fat 
¥ ae 


By J. M. Dowell, Manager 


The “Do Well” Agricultural Service, Champaign, Tit. 


why shouldn’t it go on with its moral obli- 
gation, as far as price is concerned, while 
the liquidation is going on? 

If the government orders 10,000 too many 
tanks or airplanes it sees that they are paid 
for at full price, whether needed or not. 
Everybody thinks this is fair. If that can be 
done with tanks, why shouldn’t it be done 
with hogs? They’re a war commodity, too. 

Reports from all over the country indicate 
that farmers are going out of the hog busi- 
ness with a rush. In the Corn Belt there are 
about one-third fewer hogs than a year ago. 

Thousands of new, moveable hog houses 
have been built in the last two years. On 
many a farm they will be empty and hidden 
by weeds within a few months—a desolate 
sight on the landscape to remind us of the 
folly of depending on government promises, 

The in-and-outer hog producer will soon 
be out, and the hog business will be again 
left in the hands of real hog men. They 
make money three years out of four. That’s 
enough, for any business that’s better than 
that is sure to be overcrowded, 

There will always be problems in hog, 
raising, even for the best hog men. They 
can go on putting up with these ordinary 
troubles, but they do ask to be delivered 
from the planners in Washington, Adding 
government planning to all the other hazards 
really makes the odds too high. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO FARMERS 


Washington, Monday, July 17 


HE politically wise in this political 

city had to smile at the president’s 

declaration that he “wouldn't run in 
the usual partisan, political sense.” 

Washington knows from a hundred signs 
that Mr. Roosevelt is anxious to be re- 
elected, and the capital has not changed its 
long-time conviction that he will never vol- 
untarily leave the White House. 

Washington knows that the toughest fight 
since 1916 lies ahead, and that nothing that 
can be done of a partisan, political nature 
will be left undone, to perpetuate the New 
Deal in office. 

e 
THE SECOND smile of the year is the 
President’s build-up of himself as comman- 
der-in-chief of the armed forces. 

This, of course, has been expected all 
along, for it will be necessary to keep the 
voters thinking about the wars in Europe 
and the Pacific, and to keep their minds off 
New Deal incompetence and the alliance 
with the C.I.0., the Communists, and the 
big-city political machines. 

You will hear this fall from the New Deal 
camp very little about “making over Amer- 
ica” by taking away individual rights and 
liberties, and a great deal about winning 
the war and safeguarding the peace. 


& 
THE NEW DEAL is, 


consistency. It has operated the 
government in the red every year since it 
went in. 

Deficits in the eight peace years, 1933- 
1940, ranged from $1.4 to $5.3 billion, for 
a total of $27% billion, more than doubling 
the national debt—$22% billion in 1932. 
Four war years will bring the debt to within 
2 billion of the present $260 billion limit. 

In twelve Roosevelt years, Government 
costs will total about $370 billion, only $160 
billion of which is paid from taxes. 

Including all wars up to World War II, 
the cost of the nation’s first 14444 years was 
$112.2 billion. The New Deal has more than 
tripled it. 


after all, a marvel of 
Federal 


THE CONFUSED fight over the Vice-Presi- 
dency nomination will be over by the time 
you read this. It is not so much a matter of 
Mr. Wallace personally as a knock-down and 
drag-out battle between the C.I.0, Commu- 
nist crowd and the old-line Democrats, prin- 
cipally from Southern states, 

A great many people here openly predict 
that Mr. Roosevelt, if elected, will not live 
out a fourth term, so that it becomes a mat- 
ter of great importance to New Dealers who 
would succeed to the presidency in such a 
case. Not a few opinions are to the effect 
that Mr. Roosevelt would retire anyway 


after peace has been established. 

But whether through death or retirement, 
the question of the vice-presidency is of un- 
usual importance, and from what happens 
in Chicago this week you can judge who 
has the balance of power in the Democratic 
party. 


OBSERVERS HERE cannot make up their 
minds as to the seriousness of the Southern 
Democratic revolt. 

Judged by past experience, the rioters 
should fold up and the insurrection fizzle out. 
But there is the possibility that the Negro 
question is taken more seriously than in the 
past, and some real fireworks may develop. 

Certainly the convention this week will be 
far livelier than the smooth and unexciting 
affair that nominated Governor Dewey. 


AS TO THE election itself, some seasoned 
observers think Roosevelt has a distinct edge 
over Dewey at present. There are so many 
imponderables, however, such as how the 
war is going in France—the invasion is be- 
hind schedule—that no clear picture can be 
formed as yet. 

One vitally important question will not be 
answered until election day. This is, will 
the full New Deal vote actually turn out at 
the polls? 

Observers agree that the striking Repub- 
lican gains of the last three years have been 
because a great many New Dealers failed to 
show up and vote. Why this happened— 
whether from indifference or voluntary 
choice—is the riddle. Will they turn up in 
November, or won’t they? That is what will 
decide the issue, and is something that no 
Gallup Poll or other investigation will show 


in advance. 


- 
Photo Harrie 2 Ewing 


Just in time for the free-for-all fight 
on the taxation of incomes of co-ops, 
John H. Davis of Missouri becomes head 
of the Council of Co-operatives, repre- 
senting the largest single farm group. 
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romnes-on mn LA SEUNG TON 


THE PRESIDENT is reported to have told 
party leaders that he is going to win the 
election in nine cities. This means that he 
is counting heavily on city political bosses 
such as Ed Kelly of Chicago and Frank 
Hague of Jersey City, along with the C.LO. 
Political Action Committee headed by Sid- 
ney Hillman. 

The public may not see or hear Mr. 
Roosevelt much during the campaign, but 
his will be the guiding hand, just as in 
bringing about the fourth term draft. 

Back at the White House after months of 
illness is Harry Hopkins. With Judge Sam 
Rosenman, Dave Niles, et al., he’ll see to it 
that the palace guard continues to do its 
stuff to the limit. Active on the scene once 
more, too, is Tommy Corcoran, the Presi- 
dent’s crack handyman of yester-year. 


6 
THE POLITICAL payoff for the C.1.0.’s 


vigorous fourth term activities is expected to 
be further boosting of union wages. 

Probably the Little Steel formula will not 
be scrapped outright, after all that has been 
promised about holding the wage line, pro- 
vided the price line were held in renewing 
OPA. Instead, the War Labor Board will 
find some way to grant concessions that will 
increase weekly pay envelopes, without 
boosting the basic hourly rate above the 
permitted level. The unions will under- 
stand the result, even though the public 
may not realize what has happened. 

But while this may politically satisfy or- 
ganized labor until after November 7, there 
are strong indications that it will carry on 
the fight harder than ever for higher hourly 
wage rates, which could compensate for loss 
of big-money gvertime when factories turn 
from war to peace work. Motto: get the 
wage scale while the getting is good. 


WHETHER farmer co-ops will stand to- 
gether in fighting the National Tax Equality 
Association, or instead will engage in civil 
war, may be decided in Chicago July 26. 
On that date the National Council of 
Farmer Co-operatives and the new National 
Conference of Co-operatives will try to work 


out an understanding about each organiza- 


tion’s part in the fight. 

The “Conference,” an odd combination of 
Farm Bureau elements and the mushrooming 
farmers, Union Grain Terminal Association, 
was organized in Indianapolis June 27, now 
includes some 17 groups, a few of which 
are council members. It claims to be only a 
“temporary action group.” 

The Council, made up of 4,600 individual 
associations (most of them represented by 
federations), is thinking of reviving its dor- 
mant American Institute of Co-operation as 
a propaganda machine to challenge the anti- 
co-op campaign. 

Announced reasons for organization of the 
conference include: (1) need for a group to 
fight N.T.E.A. more vigorously than the 
Council seemed prepared to fight; (2) de- 
sire of some farm organizations to put a 
brake on the Council's steadily increasing 
power and influence. 
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~~ Post-War = 


Photoe USDA and 
National Livestock Producer 


Careass A 


note less back fat and longer, 
deeper side. 





Sy Kay AAuderson 


HINGS are being done to the Ameri- 

can hog these days. He is being re- 

designed, streamlined, in the direction 
of less lard and more lean. 

The men who are planning to produce him 
are aiming toward a middle-of-the-road type. 
The new hog will have its tail setting 
raised, its ham plumped and rounded down 
toward the hock, its loin thickened and 
lengthened, its side lengthened and deep- 
ened, its back fat thinned, and its legs short- 


ened. (Remember just a few years ago 
when we thought we wanted hogs “on 
stilts”? ) 


This means a hog 40 to 42 inches long 
from behind the ears to tail, 11 inches wide 
at the shoulder, and 14 to 16 inches deep in 
hody. Such hogs, when they weigh 200 to 
230 pounds, should carry a back fat cover- 
ing of not more than one and one-half inches. 

Most farmers understand how hybrid corn 
is produced—by inbreeding two strains and 
then by crossing the inbreds. This is the 
major method the hog experimenters also 
are now following. Some of these attempts 
are within a breed. Thus at Iowa State Col- 
lege Poland Chinas have been used. Else- 
where Chester Whites, Durocs and York- 
shires have been tried. In still other experi- 
ments inbred strains of Landrace (a Danish 
breed) and Tamworth have been crossed, 
also Landrace and Black MHampshires, 
Landrace and Poland Chinas, etc. 


Will Hybrids Pay Their Cost? 

For some time we have known that cross- 
breeding of ordinary pigs “has proved profit- 
able. “Whether these new Aybrid hogs will 
be enough better to pay for their added cost 
remains to be seen,” says Jay Lush of the 
lowa State College Animal Husbandry staff. 
“It looks promising.” 

The cost would be higher because it 
would be necessary for breeders to inbreed 
several times before the hybrid cross could 
be made. Whether farmers will some day buy 


these inbred boars and sows, as they now 
buy hybrid seed corn, can not yet be pre- 
dicted, but it’s possible. 

All of this work with hogs stems from 
the USDA Agricultural Research Center at 
Beltsville, Md., and centers on a half-section 
USDA farm near Ames, Iowa, where seven 
years ago the Bureau of Animal Industry 
established a regional swine breeding labo- 
ratory. Co-operating stations are in Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa. 

Most of the state stations were experi- 
menting in hog breeding even earlier. Sev- 
eral still have independent projects. Illinois, 
for instance, is experimenting with wild 
hogs to see if their predilection for belly 
fat rather than back fat can be transferred 
in part to domestic hogs. Ohio, Wisconsin, 
North and South Dakota, Kansas, Michigan, 
Montana and some of the southern states 
also are doing things with pigs. 

Also helping to remodel our hogs have 
been the “type conferences” staged by vari- 
ous breed organizations. Two big meetings, 
expected to draw 1,000 persons, will be held 
in August, one at Memphis, Tennessee, and 
the other at Austin, Minnesota. In addition, 
many hog shows are now preceded by meet- 
ings of special type committees—usually a 
packer-buyer, a college hog specialist, and 
a breeder. 

Why all this pig furore? Simply because 
lard is a problem. Here’s why, as W. A. 
Craft, Director of the Ames Swine Research 
Lab, explains: 

“A 230-pound hog of present type yields 
approximately 133 pounds of pork and 36 
pounds of lard, or enough meat for two 
persons a year and enough lard for three 
persons.” Craft believes the experiments he 
directs will eventually decrease lard on a 
230-pound hog by four to six pounds and 
increase the lean by the same amount. 

The economic importance of such a po- 
tential achievement is indicated by H. H. 
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lard 





Kildee, Dean of Agriculture at Iowa State 
College, who says: 

“With average market hogs from the Corn 
Belt yielding 15% of their live weight in 
lard, a drop of one cent in the wholesale 
price of lard means a reduction of 15 to 18 
cents a hundredweight in the selling price 
of hogs.” 

Since 1938 the price of lard has been lower 
than the price of hogs more times than it 
has been higher, and right now lard is a 
drug on the market. Consumers (including 
Lend-Lease, other exporters and soap mak- 
ers) haven't been taking lard this summer 
as fast as it was produced. Lard in storage 
has been at a record high. Part of the pres- 
ent glut is due to tangled transportation. 
The situation should improve fairly sogn, 
perhaps has started improving already, since 
a sharp réduction in hog numbers is under 
way. 

But that will be temporary. As soon as 
the Jap is properly walloped, imports of 
South Pacific oils will be rsumed to aug- 
ment supplies, and from: a new foreign 
source, Brazil. The problem child, lard, will 
be back in the hog producers’ lap when the 
war ends, perhaps sooner, 


Better Lard, Bigger Sales 

Consumption of lard has gained in recent 
months. Quality, too, has: been improved re- 
markably the last three years. But that’s 
a story by itself, a proud story with great 
credit to the packing industry, the. American 
Meat Institute, the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, the United States Army and 
the USDA’s Regional Research Laboratory 
near Philadelphia. 

It is true that thousands of hog feeders 
also grow a vegetable oil crop (soybeans, 
flax, cottonseed, etc.) and use the oil meal 
with grain to grow more hogs to yield more 
lard. It’s a kind of vicious merry-go-round, 
and a prime reason why the Aierican hog 
is being made over. 7 

The speed with which any change will 
come will depend, of course, on whether the 
consumer will pay more for this new type of 
hog. The man in the middle is the packer. 
“Mine run” buying of hogs has been a stum- 
bling block to rapid development of meat- 
type hogs. 

A few packers are pioneering in attempts 
to buy on a carcass-quality basis. If this 
becomes general, the post-war, lean-meat 
type of hog might come on in a hurry. 
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invented the 
wasn’t 


HOEVER month of 

August surely thinking of 

giving dairy farmers a break. It’s 
the month when flies are bad, milk-spoiling 
bacteria are as active as politicians in elec- 
tion year, and pasture is more likely than 
not to be short, brown and dry. 

Antidotes for August weather are fly spray, 
dairy disinfectant and supplementary feed 
for cows on grass. Those two words, “sup- 
plementary feed,” will stand repetition, and 
here’s why: 

Even the best pasture can’t provide all 
the makings for a large volume of milk. 
Heavy milkers can’t carry on throughout 
the summer unless they have some grain. On 
real good grass a big cow will make 150 
pounds of cuds a day. 
In August she may 
be lucky to get 40 or 
50 pounds of grass a 
day. With less grass, 
she must make milk 
from other materials. 
A good substitute for 
grass is silage. It’s 
hard to think of any 
substitute for grain 
or dairy ration. 


Roasting ears are 
Helped a lot 

If they’re hurried 
From stalk to pot. 


@ Balbo rye is mak- 
ing a lot of farmers 
happy. Three of them 
live in Kentucky. 
Charles Gabbard, 
Owsley county, says 
he got $10 worth of 
pasture for each dol- 
lar invested in seed. 
He sowed eight acres 
last fall and fed hay 
only three and one- 
half months, 
Burgoyne Botner 
(also Owsley county) got more pasture from 
one acre of balbo than from three of common 
rye. Carl Stepp (also Owsley) got more 
pasture from four acres of balbo than from 
16 acres of rye grass. 
@ Get a cleaner hay crop next year by 
clipping the grain stubble where new meadow 
was seeded this year. Red clover and alfalfa 
will stand August clipping—but not sweet 
clover. If short of feed, save the clippings. 


Polynesians have a saying wise: 
“Land, unlike mortals, never dies.” 
@ The most important thing in farm manage- 
ment is the “man.” W. E. Grimes tells about 
the records of farm operations of 36 farmers 
in north-central Kansas. The average net 
return of these farmers for management was 
$819 for a year. Nine of the farmers had 
average returns for management of $5,205. 
“These nine men had somewhat larger 
farms than the average of all 36, but the chief 
differences were in ability to increase income 
without increasing expenses,” says Grimes. 
“This was done-by obtaining high yields, by 
high production from livestock, and by effi- 


cient use. of machines and other equipment. 
In a few words, the chief difference was in 
the managerial ability of the operator.” 

@ It will take a veterinarian to get the bots 
out of Dobbin’s stomach next winter. You 
can keep them out, though, by killing the 
bot-fly eggs on Dobbin’s body now. Kill ’em 
by sponging with a good livestock dip and 
disinfectant, diluted according to the manu- 
facturer’s directions. Do this in August—do 
it every week, 

@ When electric power goes off, telephone 
a neighbor on the line to see if he has serv- 
ice. If his power is off, call the power com- 


pany., 
If the neighbor has service when you don’t, 
look to see if your circuit breaker is open, 





Junior would just love to hear about the first time you took your best girl for a ride 
in the new top buggy. Remember how her big sister went along and, not at all to your 
liking, insisted on putting the family’s new I. D. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Relax. 

Kill flies. 

Stop that gully. 

Sow pansy seed. 

Clean the furnace. 

Harvest ripe onions. 

Push early pigs along. 

Get tobacco house ready. 

Check tractor spark plugs. 

Exclaim: “Such weather!” 

Fix a yard light for turkeys. 

Pick up boards with nails in. 

Farm the best you know how. 

Tell Mabel her slacks look nice. 

Write Slim another V-mail letter. 

Pick horned worms from tomatoes. 

Celebrate your wedding anniversary. 

Spread manure, rotted stack bottoms. 

Harvest hay-crop seed. Supply’s short. 

Fumigate beans and peas. Know how? 

Anoint cows’ teats with udder ointment. 

Give paint-brush cleaner a chance at 
those brushes you left standing in 
water after you painted the kitchen. 

Have the cow tester do a Sherlock 
Holmes job on your separator. It may 
be putting cream down the skim-milk 
spout. 


seat in the middle for you to use? 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


or any fuses have been blown out. If so, 
disconnect the cords and equipment that 
were in use when power went off, and put in 
new fuses or re-close the circuit. Then plug 
in again and you will probably have power. 
If not, then call the power company and ask 
what more you can do. 


A pump that’s run by electric motor 
Is an uncomplaining water-toter. 


@. Rope not in use should be hung in loose 
coils on wooden pegs, or stored on a slatted 
platform. When in use, taut ropes should 
be loosened in wet weather. Kinks in rope 
should be unwound, not pulled out. Take 
care of your rope or you'll come to the end 
of it too soon, 

@ Still time to raise 
feed. Turnips planted 
now will make a feed 
crop in 60 to 80 days. 
They can replace part 
of the feed for cattle, 
sheep, poultry. 

@ Run the cutter bar 
of the combine as low 
as you can when har- 
vesting lespedeza seed. 
Nothing better than a 
combine for this job. 
@ Yellowish - green 
leaves on soybeans 
now are a sign the 
beans should have 
been inoculated with 
nitrogen - gathering 
bacteria, but weren’t. 
Remember this next 
spring. 


No chicken lice? 
Better look twice. 


@ Firing of corn is 
not always caused by 
drought. When corn 
in one part of a field 
fires and that in an- 
other part doesn’t (and soil treatment the 
same), the firing may be due to lack of 
certain plant food elements in the soil. 

@ Spring pigs get fat and ready for market 
much faster if they have a protein supple- 
ment and minerals along with grain. 

@ Rich-testing cream (40% to 45% butter- 
fat) keeps best in summer. 


Drawing by Walter W. Calvert 


When it rains and rains, just smile. 
Think -what Egypt owes the Nile. 


q A Minnesota reader tells about an eccen- 
tric old farmer who would not hire a man 
who did not whistle at his work. 

“IT never knew a whistling man to find 
fault with his food or his bed or to complain 
when asked to do extra work. A whistler is 
always kind to children and animals. He can 
whistle a chilled lamb into warmth and life 
and carry a hatful of eggs from the coop to 
the house without breaking one of them. He 
always shuts gates, puts up pasture bars 
and keeps the nuts tight on his plow. He 
never kicks a cow or drives her on the run 
into the barn. Sheep gather around him in 
the yard without fear- when he feeds them.” 
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Gr ORE YOU BUY A FARM 


Here Are 8 Points To Consider 


True D. Morse is president of the Doane 
Agricultural Service. Inc., St. Louis, which 
has made thousands of farm appraisals dur- 
ing the last 25 years, covering two wartime 
land booms and one short and one long de- 


pression.—THE EDITORS. 


F YOU are not born at the right time, 
it costs you extra to buy a farm. 
Many enterprising young farmers who 
were born about 1910 to 1915 now are ready 
to buy farms—only to find a land boom 
under way. 

If they had heen born 10 years earlier 
if they had heen ready to buy farms 10 
years ago—they could have bought land 
at the lowest prices in 25 years. Now that 
they have enough money for a down pay 
ment, and enough livestock and equipment 
paid for, they are asking, “Should we buy 
farms we have seen double in price in the 
past 10 years?” 

They are thinking of older farmers they 
know—for example, George Hardwork, who 
bought a farm after World War I, in the 
last land boom. He was 35 then; at 50 he 
was foreclosed. Today, at 60, he is a tenant, 
with little on which to retire. He and his 
family have known nothing but hard work, 
with more than their share of heartache. 

It's only natural that a young man asks 
himself, “Should I risk that fate when I’m 
60? Mary and I have a nice start—and 
we've worked hard for it! We owe no debts, 
and we've got $5,000 in bonds and cash. 
Should I gamble on a life of drudgery for 
Mary, and possibly the college education 
of the children, to buy a farm now?” 

The answer is not easy. nor is it the 
same in every case. 

Farm ownership has its advantages. The 
owner can “stay put,” and can develop his 
business as he wishes. There is something 
truly soul-satisfying, too, about ownership 
of your own land. 

But there is no disgrace in tenancy. Many 
of the most capable and prosperous farmers 
in the United States are tenants and intend 
to remain such. Some owners even rent 
their farms and become tenants on other 
land. In the most prosperous section of 
lowa, two out of every three farmers are 
tenants. 

More than 62% of city people are tenants, 
and many of the largest businesses do not 
own the plants they occupy. Often it is 
good business for a farmer to rent—more 
profitable than to own the land being 
farmed. It is far better to be a prosperous 
tenant than a worried, debt-burdened owner. 

If, however, you do buy a farm, check 
these eight points: 


1. Income. Will your investment in land 
give you a better return than other invest- 
ments? In figuring this, use long-time aver- 
age prices. A 15-year past period is usually 
a good base. In the Corn Belt, prices have 
averaged about 60 cents for corn, 32 cents 


for oats, 80 cents for wheat, and 90 cents for 
soybeans. 

No one knows what prices will be in the 
future. Don’t assume you ‘are a prophet who 
can foretell what will happen— the most 
learned economists admit they can’t do it. 
If history repeats itself, however, average 
prices for the next 15 years will be about 
the same as for the last 15. Most students 
believe that they will not be lower. 

Some economists anticipate inflation and 
high prices, in which agriculture will partici- 
pate to an unknown extent. However, see 
what has happened to hog and egg prices 
in the midst of war. Prices have held up 
as well as they have, only because of costly 
government support. Whenever there are 


surpluses, prices are likely to be lower. 

In calculating your return, be sure to 
figure a crop system that will maintain full 
soil fertility. There is no sadder sight than 
that of a farmer trying to pay for his land 
by mining the soil. 

Here is an example of how to figure the 
return, based on a 160-acre Corn Belt farm: 


Acres Yield Price Share Income 


Corn . — 40 bu .60 yy $720 
Soybeans .....30 18 bu. .80 4 173 
Clover .. Cash rent, $4 per acre 120 
Pastere ....+.d5 Cash rent, $2 per acre 70 
Lots 5 Buildings, roads, etc. 50 
Total. . 160 $1133 


Expenses—figure the costs a landlord has 
to pay out of the foregoing: 


TE: sade theses se Rae ....$160 
Insurance com acne ae , sig ee a 
Maintenance and depreciation... aaanaee 170 


(building, fences, wells, etc.) 
Soil maintenance, like erosion 


control, etc J aati sacs a aie sac ee sditcusees, 
Crop expenses, shelling, combining, 

delivery and marketing .........--+..+0. 50 

Management, cash costs. ats ataidiigen. il 40 

Total expenses ......... eee 

Net (gross income less expenses)........... $593 


If you figure that this $593 should repre- 























om 





sent a 5% return on your investment, the 
land is worth $11,860 or $74.12 per acre 


($593 — 5 $118.60 x 100 — $11,860). 
If you figure your return should be higher, 
say 10%, the land is worth only half as 
much. 

If you have to pay more than $74.12 an 
acre, on the above basis, go slow unless you 
can afford to accept low returns on your 
money, or unless you are willing to own 
land regardless of cost. 

The $593 is the landlord’s share, and 
hence all that the land will earn for you. 
Out of that must be paid mortgage in- 
terest and principal. Of course you can’t 
figure the tenant’s share as return on the 
land. 

You will be well paid for the hours you 
spend with a 5-cent pencil figuring in ad- 
vance just how sound the investment is 
that you are considering. 


2. Cash. Unless you can pay one-half 
of the purchase price of the farm in cash, 
and still have enough money left to operate 
without borrowing, you probably should 
not buy land now. 50% down may seem 
high, but the risk of losing the farm is 

















Bearing up well 


He’s carrying quite a load but he’s doing all 
right. And he’s mighty grateful for your help 
— especially when Long Distance circuits are 


crowded. 


Then the Long Distance operator may say — 
“Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” Saving 
telephone time is important in wartime. 


KE, 


om 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM \ BF} 
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higher at present prices than it was, say, 
in 1936. 

Remember, cash reserves, safely invested, 
work for you by earning interest. As soon 
as you borrow money to buy a farm, you 
pay, instead of collect, interest. If inflation 
comes, the machinery, livestock and prod- 
ucts of your farm, whether you be tenant 
or owner, will bring you increased values. 
\ farmer need not buy land as a protection 
against inflation. (It is likely that farm 
product prices will increase in an inflation 
period faster than rent.) 


3. Debts. This is the time (for most 
people, at least) to get out of debt instead 
of borrowing more money. If you owe any 


money—do not buy land now. 


1. Buy good land. “Cheap land” is 
venerally too high-priced at best. 


5. Buy improvements, don't build them. 
It’s cheaper. Hf you need buildings, select 
a farm that already has the main ones. 
Building costs are high and will go higher. 
But never give up soil fertility to get build- 
ings! When necessary to choose, take the 
productive soils. They will earn the money 
necessary for buildings. It is expensive to 
rebuild) poor soils into highly preductive 
land, although it can sometimes be done. 


6. Location of farm and quality of 
house. It may pay dairymen and_ those 
branches of agriculture selling at retail to 
buy location on a good road close to market. 
For many other farmers, however, these ele- 
ments will not help pay interest and taxes. 
When buying location or home values, be 
sure you can afford them. Too many people 
buy a nice house on a highway, and assume 
the liability of poor land. Good soils will 
pay for a modern farm home. Unless you 
definitely can afford both—take first’ the 
productive land. 


7. Get an appraisal by an independent, 
qualified, honest appraiser. It is always a 
good investment. 


&. If in doubt, don’t bay. There al- 
ways will be good land to rent, and thou- 
sands of farms for sale. Don’t risk becoming 
another George Hardwork, who with one 
unwise farm purchase saddled himself and 
his family with a lifetime of poor living 
conditions and never-ending struggle. 

Land probably is the safest of all invest- 
ments, when purchased alt a conservative 
price. Farm ownership is a worthy ambi- 
tion. But more important is to follow a 
sound program that leads to security in 
old age, with the opportunity to enjoy along 
the way those educational and cultural 
values that distinguish the best of American 
farm families. 
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VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS 


Because their farms are their business, 
their security, their very life, farm families 
always work together like no others. 

And this “working together” has made 
it possible for American farming to over- 
come all obstacles and accomplish 
“miracles” in food production for war. 

The farm family symbolizes the spirit of 
American unity that has enabled us to 
carry the war to the enemy in such a short 
space of time. 

General Motors pays tribute to the 
American farm family—for its teamwork 



















Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 





farm family is one of America’s 
greatest victory teams 


—for the results that teamwork has pro- 
duced. We know what teamwork means. 
We're in it, too—producing arms for 
Victory, just as you are producing food for 
Victory. We are both “working together,” 
and we are both inspired by the same 
high purposes: to support 
our armed forces—to help 
them win this war as 
quickly as possible—and to 
preserve the basic Ameri- Figuii 
can principles of freedom { |: 
and opportunity for all. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC « FISHER BODY 


GMC TRUCK ¢ FRIGIDAIRE - DELCO APPLIANCE 














is Planned 


By PLANNING his time ahead, a 
Missouri farmer made 25 acres of 
pasture keep his 10 cows at top 
production from early spring to 
fall. He rotated fields with wheat, 
oats, sweet clover, lespedeza and 
Sudan—crops having pasture peaks 
at different seasons. Excess of pas- 
ture was turned into silage or hay. 
Cows in his herd averaged 400 
pounds of butterfat per year. 


Farming time pays best 


Farmers are meeting gigantic war 
needs by using their time where it 
will count most—in food produc- 
tion. They are finding it more eco- 
nomical to have other specialists 
keep farm machinery in good run- 
ning order and do the major repair 


work on farm buildings. 


Better days ahead 


When peace comes, farmers will be 


able to buy improved equipment 


COW-DAYS — 
. PER ACRE 3 


~ 





and buildings that will help them 
use their time even more effectively. 
Machines will do several jobs in 
one, will be easier to operate and 
cheaper to run. Prefabricated metal 
buildings will save days of construc- 
tion time and will store crops safely 
and house livestock under more 
healthful, productive conditions. 
Many of these products will last 
longer, look better, and require less 
upkeep because they will be made 
of Armco special purpose sheet 
metals. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 1831 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


KEEP YOUR WAR EQUIPMENT 
FIT AND FIGHTING 





Pastures Gave * 





| water available 


| HOW AND WHEN 
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har- 


well 
vesting month in many home gardens. 


August is planting as as 


YOUR GARDEN 
AND MINE 


Don’t be too 
“kind” to that 
midsummer gar- 


TO WATER 


| den. Too much care may be just as bad as 


plain neglect, and one of the top summer 
garden “crimes” is useless watering. Right 
to the point is a letter from a Midwest 
reader: 

“I live in a typical Corn Belt location. 
Our place is on a ridge that somehow often 
misses summer rains that bless our nearby 
neighbors. We have water except our 
well, and in summer that is all needed for 
the house. 

“In nearly 20 years this country garden 
of ours has never had any watering for 
vegetables or flowers other than at trans- 
planting time. Even this is avoided if I 
get my plants out during a rainy period. 
| carried my garden through the drought 
30’s without artificial watering, and with 
pretty fair success, too.” 

Watering must be done, however, in some 
of the dryer sections. Also, if you have 
(and the time to put it 
on) everyone will agree that watering will 
help the garden over dry periods. 

There’s a right and a wrong way to 
water. If you are lucky enough to have 
water under pressure and a hose, take off 
the nozzle and let the water run gently 
over a stone, piece of board or burlap sack. 


no 


Where you have, irrigation water from a 


| 
| 





ditch, let the water run as gently as possible 
to avoid washing. If an overhead watering 
system is used, a fine spray or mist is best. 
In any case, soak the ground well, and then 


| give it no more until the plants really need 


watering again. 

If necessary to carry water by hand, 
don’t waste it by sprinkling. It is best to 
scrape a shallow depression around the 
plant or on both sides of the row. Then 


| pour on enough water in puddles so that 


it soaks down to the roots. 
Evening is a good time to water. Then 


| the next day, before the surface dries and 


Special Purpose Steels FOR TOMORROW'S FARMING | 


cakes, take a hoe and pull loose dry soil 
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TAKE A LOAD OF PAPER You can alway Ss te// 
On 


TO TOWN SATURDAY NIGHT 


» , o e faa 
You may not be able to cut with Zs (in its b 
pulp wood, but you can help pro- Onn he 
duce paper—now one of the most — er 
critical of all war materials—just a 
by taking your waste paper to 
town. 
if yours is a typical farm, you o 


Swe PO ee 
have at least 50 pounds of paper = ae \ " 





4 . = 


around. Why not turn it over to 

) an FFA chapter, 4-H club, the Boy 
Scouts, or whoever is collecting 
it? If you’re in doubt where to 
take it, ask your local newspaper 
editor. 

As a farmer you have a double 
stake in waste paper. It speeds 
victory, and it’s essential to your 
business. Many of your farm sup- 


ar- plies come in paper, much of your 
a8. produce is finally packaged in 
paper. 


Take a load of old paper to 
town this Saturday night, and 


| every Saturday night! 

over the wet surface. This will avoid caking, 

ind keep down evaporation. 

HOoW & WHEN Another good way i 
too TO CULTIVATE to overwhelm your 
hat garden with kind- i 
ar- ness is too frequent cultivation. Cultivation | 
as stirs up the soil and speeds evaporation of 
nel water. Accordingly, it’s a good idea to let 
cht your plants get all the benefit they can 




















est from rain before breaking up the ground. 
Many gardeners prefer to leave the sur- | 
on. face of the ground a little on the rough 
ten side They believe that a clod mulch is 
sby better than a dust mulch. H 
out Many gardeners go so far as to cultivate 
for only when necessary to keep down small i 
weeds. If the weeds are not bothering, then i 
len leave the ground alone. i 
for (s soon as the plants begin to reach i 
ns- the stage where they are about half grown, 
f | and the feeding roots are beginning to’ i 
od. run out between the rows, many folks stop i 
ght cultivating entirely. They do nothing except } 
vith dig out larger weeds. i 
Every time you get out a weed, you re- 
‘me move that much competition for moisture 
ave and plant food in the soil. But every un- 
it necessary lick opens up the ground so that i 
will soil moisture is lost. Also, that lick may 
damage the feeding roots near the surface. | 
to 
pa GARDEN In midsummer, 
off PARAGRAPHS just before the 
atly last cultivation, } 
ick. it’s a good plan to sow some sort of winter i 
. a cover crop between the rows. This will 
‘ble protect soil from washing, and make extra \ 
ing humus for turning under next spring. 
est. Recent research work shows that it is 
hen better to pick up Irish potatoes and get | 
eed them under cover just as soon as you can Member Penn. Grade 
after digging. Leaving them in the sun Crude O8 (es a. Better dealers 
ind, seems to be responsible for some of the from coast to coast | 
to winter rotting. } 
the Except in the most northern sections, display this sign 
hen \ugust is a good time to put out more beets, | PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
hat * carrots, lettuce, spinach and turnips. In Meter Ol! - 8.1.87. ON + Geer Lebel | 
the Middle South, it is time to make the ¢ i 
hen main fall garden, not forgetting mustard. | Tractor Chassis Lubricants - Pennzoil Diesel Oils “Registered trade-mark .o 
and If you like peas. take a chance and plant | PENNZOIL*® GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY tf 
soil SsoTHe 











| Dowstt WLUE 
when you buy WORK CLOTHES 


@ You don’t need to be an expert shopper to be sure of 
getting double value for your money when you buy work 
clothes this way: Look in the neckband of the shirt . . . 
or in the waistband of the pants . . . for these two im- 
portant labels: 


1. THE FAMOUS PEPPERELL FABRICS LABEL. This 


“pedigree of quality” in work clothes is your guarantee 
of fabric that’s sturdy, good-looking, washable, and 





woven to last .. . and I-a-s-t. 


2. THE GARMENT MAKER'S LABEL which you will usually find. It re- 
flects the maker’s pride in the quality of the Pepperell fabric he uses .. - 
and in the workmanship of the garment he sells. 


Leading brands of work shirts and work pants in America today are cut 
from Pepperell fabrics. And, naturally, more and more of these leading 
brands are displaying the Pepperell label to tell you so. It’s extra assur- 
ance of quality that you’re entitled to. Look first for the Pepperell label! 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


PEPPERELL FABRICS | 


BY THE MAKERS OF FAMOUS PEPPERELL SHEETS 
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you NG FARMERS 


FATHER-SON When Donald Dan 
DAIRY HERD ver started in 41 

club work three years 
ago and became interested in dairy cattle, 
his dad decided to build a herd along with 
him. Today father and son have a herd of 
24 fine Guernsey cattle (11 purebreds) on 
their farm in Cassia county, Idaho. 

In adaition to working with his father 
on their herd building project, 12-year-old 
Donald has made an enviable record on his 
own. In 1941 and again in 1942 he was 
awarded a registered bull calf as the out- 
standing club -boy in his district. At stock 
shows and fairs last year Donald won four 
medals and a blue ribbon on his cattle, and 
topped it off by being a member of the state 
championship dairy demonstration team. 


FORWARD, There’s a military motif 


MARCH! to 4-H club organization 

this summer inp Custer 
ounty, Nebraska. All club members enlisted 
is buck privates. Securing a new member 


brings promotion to private first class. and 
other advancement comes as merited. Club 


officers are corporals and sergeants. The 
leaders are lieutenants and 4-H club council 
members are iptains. The entire county is 


i battalion: each of tour districts comprises 


a company. Schools were recruiting stations. 


BULL Safford (Arizona) F.F.A. 
BUYERS members just don’t sit around 
. and wait for things to happen 
For example, they thought they should 
have a good dairy bull. So they pooled the 
money they'd accumulated in the chapter 
treasury from several other co-op ventures, 
and bought a bull. 
The calf they bought (photo below 
one of the top animals in the University 


was 


of Arizona’s dairy herd. The bull will be 
used ‘Yor servicing cows owned by Future 
Farmers. Production records will be re- 
quired to test the merit of the sire. The 
Safford chapter has also worked out a ten- 
tative arrangement with neighboring chap- 


ters for a “bull ring.” 





| 3 A 
a 


Ne all Barney, chapter member, holds 
the Safford FFA’s purebred bull calf. 


. | 
mf 


olds 


ralf. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT GAVE THE STARTING SIGNAL 


lt’ is June 1, 1909. For weeks the 
J. newspapers have beeg full of the 
exciting story. Now, before the New 
York City Hall five “‘horseless car- 
riages’—an Acme, a Shawmut, an 
[tala and two Model-T Fords—are 
standing hub to hub. 

Anxiously mechanics make final 
adjustments. Then, from the White 
House, President Taft flashes the 
starting signal. America’s first trans- 
continental auto race is under way! 

West of St. Louis, seven-day rains 
had turned the country roads into 
quagmires. Across the prairies and in 
Colorado average speeds were cut to 
ten miles an hour. 


At Cheyenne, Wyoming, the big 


= 


5 


Itala quit the race. The others plowed 
on. Near the summit of the Cascades 
they fought their way against tower- 
ing snow drifts. 

Days later, Ford Car Number 2— 
the winner—entered the gates of 
Seattle’s Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position. It had crossed the continent 
in 22 days and 55 minutes, with New 
York air still in the two front tires! 

As he awarded the trophy Colonel 
M. Robert Guggenheim said: 

“Mr. Ford’s theory that-a light-weight 
‘car, highly powered ...can go places 
where hearier cars cannot go, and can 
beat hearier cars costing fire and six 
times as much, on the steep hill or on 


bad roads, has been proved. I believe 





Mr. Ford has the solution of the prob- 
lem of the popular automobile.” 

The proof of that statement no 
longer rests in a single car which won 
a race, but in the 30 million cars and 
trucks Ford has built since then. And 
today millions of them are providing 
reliable, economical transportation 
for wartime America. 

Meanwhile the inventive genius 
and the precision skills associated with 
the name Ford continue to serve the 
nation in the mass production of giant 
aircraft and other means to victory. 

In the days of peace ahead, Ford’s 
resourcefulness in developing new 
ideas and new methods will again 
produce soundly-engineered motor 
cars, priced within the reach of the 
largest number of people. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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| TREE CROPS 


| TEST LEAVES Mineral analy- 
| INSTEAD OF SOIL? sis of leaves, 
| 











rather than the 
soil, to determine fertilizer needs of fruit 
trees, is receiving a great deal of attention 
among horticulturists. The leaves may tell 
better than soil what food is needed. ° 

Massachusetts experiment station workers 
have found a definite relationship between 
the amount of magnesium in the leaves of 
apple trees and leaf scorch severity. 

The relationship: of the various elements 
| is also important. A magnesium deficiency 
seems to be worse if there is plenty of potash. 

Although still in the experimental stage, 
this idea of leaf-testing to. determine fertilizer 
needs suggests a periodic “chemical examina- 
tion” of leaves in commercial orchards. 





REBUILDING Hybridization is be- 

AMERICAN ELM ing used by Depart- 

ment of Agriculture 

| researchers in rebuilding the American elm 

to make it immune to two arch-enemies— 

Dutch elm disease and phloem necrosis, a 
virus disease. 

Breeders are crossing the American elm, 

| the rock elm and the Siberian elm. Two of 








Postwar Planning . . . Along the R.F.D. 


are more sanitary, brooders that get 


LL the pestwar planning isn't being 
done by business and government. 
Much is being done by farmers with 
their own problems to solve . . . prob- 
lems of modernizing their farm build- 
ings to save time, to save labor, to keep 
their farms on a high income level. 


These farmers are ta'k'ng over their 
plans with the Jamesway man. They‘re 
learning how they can have barns that 
will house more cows in less space, 
streamlined to handle feeding faster 
--. get rid of litter more quickly... 
increase milk production 5 to 10 per 
cent . .. provide more elbow room 
for milkers . . . keep cows healthier, 
more contented. 


Save Work and Space 


They're learning, too, how Jamesway 
saves work and space in the hennery 
with waterers that last longer, feed- 
ers that save feed — as much as one 
bag in every five, laying nests that 





baby chicks off to a flying start, ven- 
tilation that cuts the space necessary 
to house and maintain livestock and 
poultry in good condition. 


The Jamesway man has ideas, too, 
about speeding hogs to market faster 

. that save work and feed in fat- 
tening hogs . . . that get them ready 
for market in less time, at lower cost, 
and at greater profit. 


See Your Jamesway Dealer 


Get his help now in planning for a 
more efficient layout after the war — 
he may have on hand some of the 
equipment you need or can obtain it for 
you. Write for special folders on James- 
way barn, poultry. and hog equipment. 
JAMES .MFG. CO., Dept. CG-944 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
ELMIRA, N. Y, bd OAKLAND, CALIF. 





| OLD AGE 





the new hybrids have shown particular prom- 
ise, having survived three successive years of 


| heavy inoculation with the Dutch elm dis- 
| ease at the Morristown, New Jersey, testing 
grounds. Researchers have tested about 
| 35,000 American elms, out of which one has 


been found resistant to the disease. 

The tests have been under way since 1934, 
and it will probably be a few more years 
before new varieties will be available. 


Farm timber is an excel- 
lent form of old-age in- 
surance, believes C. H. 


INSURANCE 


| Sykes, Orange county, North Carolina. Mr. 


Sykes is 70 years old, and cannot do much 
work on his farm. Neither can he hire labor 
because it “just isn’t to be had.” But the 
timber he has saved through the years will 
come to his rescue, he says. 

He has divided his farm woodlot into 
blocks, and sells the marketable trees on 
each block as he needs money. He sold the 
trees from one block about five years ago, 


| and plans to sell from another this summer. 


He still has a third block of the finest 
timber of all. 





HARDY ORIENTAL 


POPPIES 


Flowers measure 8 ins. in 
diameter. Order now. 
Plants will be sent at the 
right time for fall plant- 
ing. The roots must be 
planted this fall to bloom 
next Spring and each year. 
Order early. 


All 8 JOR GANDEN, Postpaia $2. 


~ fs " 
| ts Paloma Ture white (new) 
ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 


Delicata —Old rose pink, silky texture. 

Enfield Beauty — Beautiful salmon, maroon base. 
Turn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cutting ; fhe 


Wurtembergia—One of best tall growing reds. 
easiest way. Cuts large and small logs, felis 





350 Cuts 


a Minute 


f4 
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Marigold —Guoiden-yellow, new. 
E Sun-Glew—Salmon-orange, new. 
00K Negrilien—Vivid carmine. 





trees. Thousands in use. Built to last with Ce i Mrs. Roosevelt’s signature is 
Spoon heavy stiff saw blade. Positive salete Price ing PLANTING DIRECTIONS INCLUDED rr : hi f: th le : post- 
clutch control, driven from any power take-off. THE FISCHER NURSERIES a > ° ° iter b+ 

(250 Acres) marked ‘Washington, D. C. 





Dept. J, EASTON, PA. 











OTTAWA MFG. CO., 0-817 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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When it comes to protection, you want the best. In 
war, steel supplies it. Steel will also give it to you when 
peace comes. Steels that are stronger, tougher, better. 
Steels developed to meet war needs. You’ll meet these 
steels in products of all kinds . . . from containers to 
cooking utensils. They’ll be backed by 174 laboratories 
of United States Steel. The U-S-S Label is your guide 
to quality steels. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


\ 





IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 


IMAGINATION 
ESEARCH 


HOW IT WORKS FOR YOU-IN WAR~-IN 





400 


Using polarized light to study stresses in meto 


Imagination lights tomorrow’s road, 
explores today for clues to tomorrow, 
hunts better ways for you to live and travel. 


Imagination digs out the secrets of metals; 
it corrects weakness, harnesses strength, 
finds ways to outwit wear and weather. 


Imagination is the unrestricted, inquiring 
force in research that gives special 
character to all Chrysler Corporation 
products — for war or for peace. 


Imagination and curiosity work together to direct Chrysler 
Corporation research. Chrysler scientists and inventors 
study materials, weather and roads . . . finding new ways to 
make products that will give you more and better service. 

That’s why many important car developments have come 
first from Chrysler Corporation: 4-wheel hydraulic brakes, 
all-steel bodies, floating power, fluid drive and many others. 

Imagination stimulates the entire producing and operat- 
ing Chrysler organization. For the discoveries, methods and 
experience of all its Divisions are made available to each. 


Today, Chrysler Corporation produces war equipment, 
including tanks, anti-aircraft guns, bomber engines, ammuni- 
tion, aircraft assemblies, army trucks. After Victory, we 
again can make quality automobiles and trucks for you. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH . DODGE 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines 


. DESOTO * CHRYSLER 
OILITE Powdered Metal Products 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 





PEACE 
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OPEN MEETING 


NO LONGER CUTE ee eI heartily agree 
with Mrs, John V. Gordon [Open Meeting, 
July 1944, page 22] that farm broadcasters 
should treat their listeners with more re- 
spect. “Hick” talk is out of date. Autos, 
the radio and schooling have made the farmer 
up-to-date in speech and mannerisms. 

An easy cure—write the radio station that 








you don’t like the “hick” talk, and watch 
things happen. 
Park Ridge, Ill. L. F. Ziegler 


THE MILLIGAN DECISION e e e There 
would have been no Milligan case if Lincoln 
had not issued an “executive order” under 
which trial by military commission was sub- 
stituted for trial by jury in states outside the 
theater of military operations, as well as in 
the so-called “rebel” states. 

Five of the nine judges who repudiated 
Lincoln’s use of “necessity” and “war pow: 
ers” as a pretext to abrogate the Bill of 
Rights, were appointed by Lincoln; and one 
of the five, David Davis, was one of Lincoln’s 
ante-convention managers in 1860. 
Madison, Tenn. Douglas Anderson 


COYOTES; CATS e e e The coyote looks 
for the dead curl at the stem end of the 
watermelon, and is never fooled. @ 

Put butter on a cat’s pads; and he will 
never run away. 


Cheboygan, Michigan Will H. Stull 
How about cream in his milk?—Ed. 


BUTTER OR BUTTER? e e e As to the 
value of butter being in its digestibility 
[Open Meeting, June 1944, page 12], un- 
doubtedly Mr. Bush*means butter, not ‘what 
you buy from the store. Real! butter from 
the churn is not in this fight at all—it’s be- 
tween boardin’ house butter and margarine. 


Hull, Texas W. H. Herrington 


Butter is a manufactured article like 
cheese, and the digestibility of the fat in 
milk or cream and the fat in butter are not 
the same. You cannot raise a calf on butter. 
The Jew today is a living testimonial to the 
fact that abstinence from animal fat con- 
duces to longevity. 


Anson, Maine M. O. Bradford 


REA RESPECTS TREES e e e If the en- 
gineer referred to by Mr. Torgerson [Open 
Meeting, June 1944, page 12] insisted on 
needless and unreasonable destruction of 
trees in building the power line, as alleged, 
his conduct was in direct disregard of REA’s 
engineering instructions. . .. I think the 
[engineers] must have been engaged in the 
very popular practice of blaming unpleasant 
developments undeservedly on Washington. 


St. Louis, Mo. Allyn A. Walters 


Chief of REA Information Walters is 
no doubt correct; REA instructions to 
REA engineers are explicit, and if lived 
up to could make no tree-trouble.—Ed. 


LESS SOCIALISM e e e Roosevelt, Wallace 
and Willkie do not all belong to the same 
political party, but they all want a govern- 
ment that the people serve. Dewey, Bricker, 
and Byrd do not all belong to the same 
political parties, but they all want a govern- 
ment that serves the people. 

While our boys are scattered all over the 
world and fighting to free it from socialism 
under different names, let us have candidates 
that want less socialism here at home, not 
more, 


Statesville, N. C. Gus Hager 





























































INSIGNE OF THE CORPS OF 


WHERE PERFORMANCE REALLY COUNTS... 


oetfAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


ARE IN THE VANGUARD! 


When the Corps of Engineers take hold, things move. Like the farm 
operator whose work calls for great diversity of knowledge and abilities, 
the Engineers are masters of hundreds of structural, repair and mainte- 
nance crafts. They are always in the vanguard, and often in actual combat 
with the enemy. Masters, too, of every type of engine driven vehicle and 

ower equipment, dependability is the measure of everything they use. 

hat’s why Champion Spark Plugs are on active duty with the Engineers, 
just as they are with every branch of our armed forces on land, water and 
in the air. For dependability has been Champion’ s hallmark for more 
than thirty years—thirty years devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of better, more de- 
pendable spark plugs. When you need new 
spark plugs for car, truck, tractor or station- 
ary engine, demand dependable Champions. 
Remember,too,thatali spark plugs should bein- 
spected, tested and cleaned at regular intervals 
for maximum engine ‘efficiency and economy. 


















TO SAVE 








BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS GASOUNE 
UNTIL THE DAY OF VICTORY —KEEP SPARK ) 
PLUGS CLEAN : 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO I, OHIO 
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By Harold Channing Wire 


IHustrator: N. Machtey 


OU will see that I don’t rate this cita- 
tion. It’s a good one, too. Among 

@ other things it says, “. . . for courage 
and resourcefulness in carrying out a vital 
mission, when Lt. Joseph Bannock might 
have abandoned his plane.” That’s swell. 
But it isn’t true. 

There had beer a steady rain that week, 
and when you say rain on the coast of south- 
ern Alaska you mean rain. The boys were 
taking off on their morning’s mission. From 
the ready room I could see them sloshing 
ankle-deep in mud as they crossed the field 
to the oiled strip. I’m not going, and that 
burns me. 

I could argue it wasn’t my fault. But when 
you've stepped out of a couple of planes in 
the air, one after the other, you’re apt to 
find yourself on a different job. The investi- 
gating board had made no complaint about 
it; those ships had gone bad. The motor 
had conked out on the first one, with no 
place for me to land. The second one had 
cracked a fuel line and caught fire. 

Still, I'd been switched to observation fly- 
ing, routine stuff. Worse than that was the 
feeling that had got around. This guy Joe 
Bannock was pretty quick to float out when 
things went wrong. A jitter jumper. 

Out on the field this morning’s mission of 
six ships thunder down the runway and take 
off. It’s a pretty sight, and makes me feel 
hollow, being left behind. There won’t. be 
any observation flying in the rain today. 
Then the door of the ready room opens, and 
Ellie sticks her head inside. 

Ellie, Ellen Margrave, is part of my mis- 
ery. Mbdst of it, in fact. She’s an Army 
nurse. She is also one hundred and five 
pounds of anything you can think of that 
means tops. I’ve had my trapline baited for 
her ever since she arrived on our post. And 
for awhile I'd kept the wolf pack chased 
away. Until this jumping thing came up. I 
couldn’t blame her. You can’t be a girl’s 
hero-man when your reputation looks shaky. 

She looked like a cub bear this morning, 
wearing a woolly jacket with a transparent 
slicker over it, the hood snugged down on 
her cap and brown curls. 

“Okay, Joe,” she said. 

“Okay, what?” I said, and maybe it was 
being a little short with her. 

She closed the door and stood inside. Her 
blue eyes were suddenly stormy. “Are you 
going to take me or not? Heaven knows it 





isn’t my ¢ hoice! But you've got the only plane 
left on the field.” 

I went to her. “What goes, Ellie?” 

“There’s been a powder blast and a rock- 
slide over on the Highway. Some men badly 
hurt, and they’ve radioed for extra plasma. 
I thought you—” 

The telephone bell cut her off. I an- 
swered. It was my call from Operations. 
The dope was the same that Ellie had been 
giving me—a powder accident, pretty bad. 
This would be an emergency run. 

She had left the ready room by the time 
Operations had finished talking. As I went 
out, the deal didn’t look so good. For the 
Highway wasn’t something just around the 
corner. It was the Alcan coming in from 
Canada. From our field it was right up over 
the roof of the high mountains and down 
the other side, with more miles of wilder- 
ness than I wanted to think of in between. 
I wished they weren’t sending Ellie. 

She was in the parachute room when I 
went there to get my pack. Our Supply off- 
cer, a big freckle-faced Texan we called Lit- 
tle Abner, was in there with her. He-saw me 
come in and made pointed business about 
giving Ellie’s pack a careful inspection. 

“Looks like you’re going to need this,” 
he told her, and gave me a grin. 

Ellie smiled, but not as if she thought it 
was funny. I boosted the pack up under her 
transparent slicker and helped her get it 
strapped. She waddled away like a duck. 

“Trying to scare her off?” I asked Ab 
then. “Or me?” 

“No kiddin’, Joe,” he said. “You float out 
with that babe in your car today and the 
boys will feed you to the fish!” 

That’s the way it was. Ellen Margrave 
was something special to everyone on the 
post. As if she wasn’t to me, too! Even 
more so, maybe, because I’d come closer than 
any of them to calling her Mrs. 


Sur HAD her nurse’s kit 
and plasma bottles together inside. We picked 
up the stuff and bucked heads down into the 
rain, sloshing across thick mud to the oiled 
strip where my plane was getting warmed up 
and set to go. 4 

Quite a lot of equipment had been put in- 
side the cabin behind our seats. This should 
be a hop of only about an hour. But there 
was no telling. The ground crew had put 
in sleeping bags for us, tents, camping gear 
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“You’re going to need this,” he 
grinned. Ellie smiled, but not as 
if she thought it was a joke. 


and rations. It was all stowed in the space 
around an auxiliary tank of gas. One of the 
crewmen lifted Ellie inside. 

Mud stuck to my boots like glue when I 
climbed in. Maybe I ought to have given that 
mud a second thought, but there wasn’t time 
to clean it off. My gloves were wet; my clothes 
were streaming water. Before we got the 
green light for our take-off I gave Ellie a 
glance. She smiled back, reassuring and 
sweet, as if she had faith in me and nothing 
could go wrong. Then we got the signal, 
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AGAIN, ZENITH MAKES 
HEARING AID HISTORY! 


Brings New Smartness and Style 
at No Extra Cost with the 


New Neutral-Color 
Earphone and Cord 


i made hearing aid history by bringing 
fine precision quality within reach of all. Now , 
Zenith follows through—makes history again—brings 
you, in its complete production, an entirely new stand- 
ard of hearing aid smartness and style! 


With the exclusive New Zenith Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord—developed after years of research— 
Zenith now does for the hearing aid what modern 
styling did for eyeglasses! Now America’s hard of 
hearing can wear an aid with visible parts that are 
scarcely noticeable, because they blend with any com- 
plexion. Best of all, they are available to present pur- 
chasers at no extra cost—included at Zenith’s history- 
making low price of $40! 





With this smart new Zenith ensemble, even the 
most sensitive wearer can feel perfectly poised. For it 
brings an attractive new “look of youth” to the hear- 
ing aid. You'll notice it immediately when you look 
at yourself in the mirror. Now, no one need feel self- 
conscious about wearing a hearing aid. 















































% See the proof of this today. And hear the proof of 
excellence in performance that has made America 
swing overwhelmingly to the New Zenith Radionic 
Hearing Aid. Visit the Zenith-franchised dispenser 
nearest you. Or, for complete information by mail, 
use the convenient coupon below. 
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iT’S A LONG ROW TO HOE! 


Keep tractors Rolling 


with 


Yes, sir, your tractor’s got a “‘long row to 
hoe’’ before Victory’s won. That’s why, 
more than ever, you need the extra pro- 
tection that only FRAM guarantees. So 
give your overworked tractor a “‘break.”’ 
If it hasn’t already an oil filter, get a big, 
sturdy tractor-size Fram. Fram Filters can 
be installed in a jiffy, without drilling or 
tapping. If it has a filter, put in a Genuine 
Fram Replacement Cartridge to make 
sure your motor stays clean. 


How Fram Gives Extra Protection 


Here’s why Fram is standard equipment 
on Ford-Ferguson, Graham Bradley, Sil- 
ver King and Avery Rotrak Tractors and 
on many famous makes of automobile, 
truck, bus, marine, Diesel-and stationary 
engines. Fram keeps motors clean two 
ways. (1) By filtering out dust, sludge and 





Money-Back 
GUARANTEE 


Install a Fram Oil & Motor Cleaner on your 
tractor, truck or car. If you feel, within 90 days, 
that you can afford to drive without it, return to 
the dealer from whom you bought it and he'll 
refund your money. 














FRAM CORPORATION 
Dept. FJ/Provipence 16, R. I. 

Send FREE Tractor Maintenance Book and 
prices on Fram Oil & Motor Cleaners for the 
following tractors, trucks and cars (give make, 
model, and year of each): 


Make: Year: Model: 
SG Ad Po a nha eae wd aaw wkee REE jeune 
Po ccwkeunéevinerw ses tact eretawiowee jade 





SAVE OIL 
MOTORS 
REPAIRS 


abrasives. (2) By Fram’s exclusive chemi- 
cal treatment which impedes the forma- 
tion of harmful acids and corrosives that 
eat away motor parts. 


What Other Farmers Say 
About Fram 


The records of other farmers prove how 
Fram saves motors, oil, repairs. For in- 
stance, Mr. C. D. Goyen of Pratt, Kansas, 
says: “Fram saved 7 oil changes in 400 
hours.” After installing a Fram on his 
tractor, Mr. Goyen ran it over 400 hours 
before a change of oil was necessary. 
Previously he had to change it every 50 
to 60 hours. 


“Fram saved 25) ats. of oil in 325 hours,” 
says D. C. Grover of Riceville, Iowa. 
*‘And better still, the motor is sure to last 
longer with clean oil all the time!” 


Get FREE Tractor Maintenance 
Book 


Mail the coupon for the Fram Free Tractor 
Maintenance Book to help keep your tractor roll- 
ing by avoiding Motor trouble and costly repairs. 
FRAM CORPORATION, Providence 16, R. I. 
In Canada: J. C. Atoms On, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


OIL & MOTOR CLEANER 
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and the rain came back solidly against the 
windshield as the prop bit in. 

Our warmth and breath had fogged the 
glass, making the runway a blurred streak 
out in front. My take-off was rough. In all 
that pouring water it was more like going up 
from the bottom of the ocean, than up into 
air. We had a couple of bad moments. 

I couldn’t look at Ellie. But I caught the 
grab of her hands at her safety belt, and 
the way her legs stiffened out. She wouldn’t 
be smiling now, or looking calm. She was 
| probably sitting there praying for the gods 
| to be good to her on this flight with a pilot 
who wouldn’t stick. 





We MADE a long climb- 
ing run straight into the soup. You could 
almost feel the mountains off on your right 
hand, rising like the side of a barn that was 
there but couldn’t be seen. The weather re- 
port had said the storm would top out at 
ten thousand feet. As we went up a freezing 
cold filled the cabin. 

This plane was a converted job, with no 
air-conditioning. Good enough for sea-level, 
yet if there had been anything else left on 
the field they wouldn’t have sent it on this 
| trip. Ice was forming on the wings, when 
all at once we were out of the first cloud 
layer and up on top. 

The rain was below us. We were in a 
stratum of sleet, but visibility was good. The 
mountains rose on above us to the east, long 
saw-toothed ridges of them, pure white. 

I banked over, still climbing, and had a 
chance to yell at Ellie. “Okay?” 

“Never mind me,” she shouted back. “You 
just fly this plane!” 

There was nothing to worry about. I 
grinned at her. “Dance with me tonight?” 
This was Saturday. The post would have 
some kind of doings after dark. 

She didn’t answer. Perhaps she was re- 
membering the times I might have danced 
with her these past six weeks, and hadn’t. 
My fault, maybe. But the way I’d been feel- 
ing, to hold her in my arms, just dancing, 
wouldn’t have helped. 

“Joe,” she’d said the last night, “I want 
a man who sticks. And I don’t mean the 
planes you stepped out of, altogether. If 
you were right, stick to your belief in it no 
matter what anyone says. Go on having 
fun, and stick to this job you’ve got now till 
you get back your good record. But for 
heaven’s sake don’t mope around!” 

That was fighting talk ... telling a guy 














“This’ll do—I have a blind date to- 





night with a sailor.” 
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he moped. So we’d fought. And no more 
dancing after that for the last six weeks. 

I felt better now. Maybe it was the alti- 
tude; high up you’re stimulated. I wanted 
to dance again and go on from there. But 
Ellie only snuggled down into her jacket 
and shut her eyes. Her ears, too. 

The first warning was a chunk of ice. It 


banged hard against the cabin, and Ellie | 


cocked one eye open. “Go back to sleep!” I 
yelled. “We’re all right.” 


Almost in the next moment things didn’t | 
look so good. We had come up out of rain | 
into freezing air. Ice had formed instantly | 


on the wings, thick and solid. The de-icers 
were working, but weren’t able to break the 
crust that sleet was building so fast. Ice 
spoils your lift. I had to crowd the engine 
to hold us up. Still we managed to get over 
that first mountain ridge. 


Beyond the first valley was another ridge, 


higher, and another beyond that. These great 
barrier ridges had never seemed so endless to 
me before! My feet were tired on the rudder 
controls and my legs felt numb. I tried to 
move them... and glanced at Ellie. Some- 
thing cold that wasn’t from the freezing air 
crept up my back. 

There wasn’t time then to worry about 
what I had discovered. When you're faced 
with trouble in the air nothing else matters. 
This plane had been used only for sea-level 
patrol. The engine wasn’t tuned for high 
altitude, and that, along with its forced 
labor because of the ice, was making it heat. 

Ellie was not a flier. I was glad of that, 
just then. She might have seen.the oil heat 
indicator needle moving toward the danger 
zone. Her eyes were closed again; she sat 
there snuggled in her coat, while I was be- 
ginning to sweat in spite of the freezing air, 
feeling the plane grow sluggish, with no 
climb in it, and my legs still numb. 


Tue BOYS often talk 
of sweating out a flight. I was, as we headed 
toward the ridge in front of us, trying with 
my own strength to lift the plane’s nose over 
it. Just about the last moment, before I 
would have to swing away, the de-icers 
cracked off chunks of rime, and we rose 
enough to scramble across. 

We were over a long, deep snowfilled valley 
now. From our height the bottom of it 
looked safe enough for a landing ... until 
you realized that those little jump-offs down 
there, like ski jumps, were perhaps a thou- 
sand feet high, and the little ripples on the 
floor were great drifts of soft snow. We 
were sinking toward all that. 

I made a wide turn. Worry was a tight 
knot in my stomach. For we were too low to 
go on across the ridge to the east. Too low 
even to get back over the one behind us. A 
sudden break in the engine’s thundering 
rhythm jerked my eyes to the oil heat nee- 
dle. It had crept fully into the danger red! 

A lot went through my mind in the next 
half minute. Fire ... let your engine get 
too hot and you blow up. And those men 
beyond the mountains needing plasma. 

One thing was absolutely certain. I wasn’t 
going to quit this ship. I couldn’t. 

It was Ellie that had me worried. A crack- 
up in this wilderness would be the end. In 
a valley where everything was straight up 
and down, or deep drifts of snow, there 
wasn’t a chance to make a landing. I took 
a good look around. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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“He doesn't have to wake 'em up since they started having 
Wheaties for breakfast!” 





who laughs - Laszs ! 


“Did you tell him straight out that you loved him?” 
*‘No, he had to squeeze it out of me.” 


NO SQUEEZING NECESSARY to get a W. M. 

(Wheaties Man) to say he loves these crisp-crunchy 
whole wheat flakes. He’ll speakin glowing terms about 
that nut-like Wheaties flavor. Second-helping good! 


Pitts: “But weren’t you afraid to go lion hunt- 
ing at night with a club?” 
Pat: ‘‘No, there were 200 members in the club.” 





A MUCH BIGGER CLUB is the one 
made up of busy folks who 
have Wheaties, “Breakfast of 
Champions’”’, with milk and 
fruit, mornings. A favorite! 
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Extra-big! 


Know about the new larger package of 
Wheaties? This Extra-Big-Pak holds 
50% more than the regular size. 


“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade 
marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC., Mianeapolis, Miao. 
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Victory pace 


- massa masses of heavy arma- 
ment are now helping to 
write the prologue to victory. 


Fisher Body has produced its 
share of this armament — tanks, 
anti-aircraft guns, gun-breech 
housings, fighting planes, bomb- 
ers and delicate flying instru- 
ments, 


To do this we had to disregard the 
normal limits of our business, 
and build products entirely new 
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to us. We had to explore technical 


fields foreign to us. We had to 
enlarge our plant facilities. 


Looking back on those hectic 
days and nights of conversion, we 
realize that an understanding of 
true craftsmanship proved to be, 
literally, a lifesaver. Precision 
work on armament came easily 
to precision workmen. Long- 
acquired skills and crafts met 
demands for the most ex- 
treme accuracy. 
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The Army-Navy “‘E” flies above four Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “E,”’ with four stars, is flown by still another 
Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work. 


And an important reason why 
Fisher Body has yet to fail at a 
war job is because craftsmanship 
has never yet failed us. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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Can Help 


Many Farmers Change Their Minds 
About the Land Army; the Recruits 
Take en New Respect for Farm Work 


Sy Florence L. Hall 


Director, the Women’s Land Army 


HEN IT was first suggested to farm- 
ers that they try letting town and 
city women help with the work, they 
declared, almost as one man, that “we don’t 
think they can take it.” In the next breath 
they added: “And we haven’t time to teach 
‘em.” They had much to say about high 
heels and long red fingernails. Women 
couldn’t be trusted with machinery, they said. 

But thousands of farmers who could hire 
no other help did give the women a trial. And 
were many of them surprised! 

It was amusing to hear one farmer after 
another say, “The women I had were un- 
usual.” They thought they had the pick of 
the lot. 

Last year 350,000 women workers were 
placed on farms by the Extension Service 
Farm Labor program. This year 800,000 
women will be needed. Included will be 
teachers and college girls who can work 
three or four months, business and profes- 
sional women who can spend week-ends and 
vacation periods of one to two weeks at 
harvest time, homemakers who can give sev- 
eral hours a day during peak seasons. 

Nobody thinks, of course, that these women 
can do what farmers, or farm women, can do, 
But they can do some things surprisingly 
well, with a little training. 
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When given the right jobs, women farm hands did a fine job 
last year, will do an even better one this year. One of the 
best results is understanding between town and farm folks. 


We found last year that they could harvest 
vegetables; do weeding; top onions; detassel 
corn; shock grain (even if not as much as 
regular farm help) ; pick cotton and “shake” 
peanuts, as they say in the South; pick po- 
tatoes; pick, grade and pack fruit. Although 
most of them couldn’t milk, some could. 
They took care of poultry. Some did all 
right at driving tractors, 4 

Other Women’s Land Army members 
helped with such household tasks as meal 
preparation, baking, canning, ironing, and 
care of chickens, to release the farm home- 
maker for outdoor work. 

Most seasonal women workers live at 
home and go out to help.as daily needs are 
announced, buf some Women’s Land Army 
members live in camps or other group units. 

The spirit of these women is reflected by 
letters that reach my desk every day. Re- 
cently I had one from a sophomore at the 
University of Michigan. “My fiancé was 
killed in this war,” she wrote, “and I feel 
that perhaps I, by helping to produce the 
food so vitally needed by our soldiers, can 
in part help make up for the loss of at least 
one fighting man.” While most of our women 
workers have had no such experience, no 
doubt they would feel just that way. 


NE of the most lasting results from the 
WLA will be better understanding 
between farm and city people. 

A Texas farm woman told me recently 
how the wife of the town’s dentist helped 
her during berry picking. Reading in the 
paper of the desperate need for pickers, she 
called the County Agent, who told her about 
this farm, and she collected a group of her 
friends. 


“Three times a week,” the Texas woman 
related, “these town women came out to help 
save our berry crop. First they had to get 
their men-folks off to work and get their 
own housework done, so it was often 10 
o'clock before they reached the fields, It 
was plenty hot by then, but they didn’t com- 
plain about the heat or the wasp stings. At 
first they looked on the work as a lark, but 
before long they crowded us to keep up with 
them. Having them on the farm was one of 
the richest experiences of my life.” 

Town folks learn something, too. One col- 
lege girl wrote that “We earn $11 a week 
now, which on the basis of 70 hours a week 
is 14¢ an hour. It’s all the farmer can af- 
ford, but it doesn’t seem too remunerative 
when we get letters from other kids who are 
getting four times as much in factories. I 
certainly have come to realize that no one 
appreciates the work of the farmer, war or 
no war.” 

Another city girl who spent a summer on 
a dairy farm, said she “had no idea of the 
work involved in getting milk from the cow 
to the city doorstep.” And she added, “A 
bottle of milk will never be just a bottle of 
milk to me again.” 

I hope that farm people will try this new 
help, rather than letting farm women en- 
danger their own health by working too 
hard, and rather than letting food go to 
waste. I hope, too, that they will be willing 
to teach these women the work they are ex- 
pected to do, and that they will make them 
feel at home, and that they will help them 
to like country life. 

If they do these things they will get a lot 
of good help. And they'll sow the seeds of 
better understanding for the future. 

















Sy Wciam Wiliams 


FEEDING harvesters is not a new job to 
most farm women, but perhaps the 

) people you feed in 1944 will be different. 
If town folks come out to help, or you have 
members of the Women’s Land Army, you'll 
wonder—are they fussy eaters, demanding 
special dishes? 

Here are some of the answers, obtained 
from first-hand information. Even if your 
harvest helpers are members of your own or 
the neighbor’s family, as usual, you'll be 
interested in menus and new recipes. 

An especially interesting case of feeding 
town helpers is that of Mrs. Paul E. Brown 
of Fairfax county, Virginia, shown above 
in her own home, who has probably the most 
unusual collection of city helpers in the 
country. 

Some diplomatic folks in Washington, 
D.C. were organized under Baroness Stachel- 
berg (American-born wife of a titled Es- 
tonian) into a Sunday-on-the-Soil Volun- 
teer group. (Sunday is their only day off, 
and many go after church.) They give five 
hours of honest work, and their only pay is 
a mighty good dinner. They all say, “we 
love to go to the Brown’s.” 

I could understand that it was not only 
the food which excited enthusiastic com- 
ments when I met the attractive Brown 
family and saw their gracious home, built on 
true southern lines. But doubtless it was 
the whopping big dish of chicken pie, and 


the platters of just-picked golden corn, and 
the salad bowl heaped high with everything 
fresh and good from the garden, that really 
made them eager for repeat trips. 


Mrs. Brown’s Sunday Dinners 


Chicken pot pie Corn on the cob 
Garden salad bowl 
Hot rolls Butter 
Pitchers of milk Hot Coffee 
Chilled watermelon 


Jelly 


Country fried chicken 
Baked beans with chunks of home-cured ham 


Garden salad bowl Rolls 
Banana ice cream Cookies 
Milk Iced tea 


As reported in the article on the preceding 
page, 800,000 town and city women, includ- 
ing the Women’s Land Army, will be needed 
on farms this year. 

What they like to eat is a matter of rec- 
ord. Last year, several groups were suc- 
cessfully housed and fed at an average cost 
of $10 per week. At Lambertville, New Jer- 
sey, for example, the girls left camp each 
morning in a truck, carrying their lunch in 
a paper sack, but breakfast and evening 
dinner were really substantial. 

The menus and recipes which follow come 
from several sources, but all have been tried 
and found successful. The menus from Mrs. 
Alex Quade of Columbia county, Wisconsin, 
were served to silo-fillers, haying crews and 
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corn huskers. Formerly they were all men, 
“But now,” she says, “we have boys and old 
men, children and teen-age. girls.” 

Notice that menus follow a good rule: 
serve few dishes but have plenty of every- 
thing. 

Mrs. Quade’s Harvest Dinner 
Roast beef, pork or lamb Gravy 
Mashed potatoes Browned carrots 
Sliced tomatoes Cabbage slaw 
Brown and white bread Butter Jam 
Homemade fruit pie Cheese 


Harvest Supper 
Mock sausage or meat !oaf 
Creamed potatoes 
Buttered beets Cabbage slaw 
Dark and light bread Butter Pickles 
Fresh berries and cream Cake Iced tea 


Women’s Land Army Menus 
Monday 
Breakfast: Fruit juice, assorted cereals, po- 
tato cakes, broiled bacon, toast, jelly, coffee 
or milk. 
Dinner: Baked stuffed peppers, fresh lima 
beans, broiled tomatoes, vegetable salad 
marinated in French dressing, deep-dish 
apple pie with cheese, tea or milk. 
Tuesday 
Breakfast: Stewed fresh plums, rice krispies, 
French toast, maple syrup, coffee or milk. 
Dinner: Baked chicken pie, cooked new spin- 
ach, sliced tomato and green pepper salad 


with mayonnaise, fruit and home baked 
cookies, tea or milk. 
Wednesday 


Breakfast: Fresh applesauce, prepared cereal, 
fresh country scrapple, hot biscuits, jam, 
coffee or milk. 

Dinner: Hungarian goulash, parsley potatoes, 
pickled beets, apple and celery salad, apri- 
cots, cookies, coffee or milk. 


Dressing for Garden Salad 
Vy tsp. salt Wy c. lemon juice 
2 tsp. celery salt | onion, grated fine 
Yo tsp. white pepper % c. white corn syrup 
2 tblsp. sugar 2 c. salad oil 
Yc. vinegar 
Put ingredients in a bow] in the order listed. 
Beat with rotary beater, store in quart jar. 
To use, shake, toss with salad greens. 
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Chicken Pot Pie 


4. |b. chicken or | 4 white potatoes 
qt. canned chicken 4 sweet potatoes 
and canned broth 1 small onion 

3 ¢. chicken broth 4 stems raw celery 

3 carrots Biscuit dough 

Cook chicken in deep cooker at simmer- 

ing temperature until chicken is tender. 

Let cool in broth. Cook whole carrots and 

whole potatoes separately until tender but 

firm, cool slightly, slice. Alternate de- 
boned chicken, cooked potatoes and car- 
rots, raw sliced onions and celery (diced) 
until all is used. Pour broth seasoned with 
salt and pepper, one bay leaf and pinch 
of saffron over meat pie. Top with rich 
biscuit dough, moistened with cream. 
Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 30 min. 


Serves 5-6 harvesters. 


Banana Ice Cream 


4 oz. dehydrated | pt. cream 
banana flakes 1/, lemon, juice 
2 15-oz. cans sweet- and grated rind 
ened condensed milk About | qt. milk 
Combine banana flakes, condensed milk, 
cream and lemon, beat until smooth. Pour 
into a gallon freezer, add milk to fill 
freezer three-fourths full. Pack in ice and 
salt, freeze. Fresh bananas, ripe, mashed 
can be used. Makes 1 gallon. 
Chocolate ice cream. In the top of a dou- 
ble boiler melt 2 squares chocolate, add 
2 cans condensed mlik, proceed as above. 


Mock Sausage 


2 c. left-over dry 2 eggs 
cooked beans, | tsp. salt 
mashed V4 tsp. sage 
About I'/, c. dry 2 tbisp. chopped 
bread crumbs onion 


Vp lb. pork sausage ‘4 tsp. pepper 
Mix all ingredients, adding crumbs for 
good consistency. Shape into cakes. Fry 
on both sides in hot bacon fat, cover and 
steam 15 minutes. 


Quantities for Roast Dinner for 15 

8 lbs. roast—beef, lamb or pork roasted 
with | sliced onion, 12 sliced carrots, 6 
sliced tomatoes 

2 qts. gravy 

| peck potatoes 

2 qts. cabbage shew (sour cream dressing). 

| tb. butter 

| qt. beet pickles 

3 medium sized pies 

2 Ibs. cheese 
These quantities will serve the menu 

given as Mrs. Quade’s Harvest Dinner. 








50 WILD FRUIT RECIPES 


Do you know how to use elderberries, 
choke cherries, ground cherries, or vine 
peaches? Send for our new booklet, Wild 
and Unusual Fruits. Send 15 cents to the 
Farm Kitchen, Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


What To Wear and What Not To 


O YOU are going to high school in town 

this fall, Mary! And you want to know 
what clothes you should take so that you will 
start right? 

There is no getting around the fact that 
clothes are important when you enter a new 
group, but don’t feel shabby if you can’t 
have all new ones. Remember your old 
clothes will seem new to your new friends. 

But you are lucky if you have some 
money you earned during the summer which 
you can spend on clothes this fall. That will 
help. 

For awhile you will not need anything 
but simple cottons for the hot days, and a 
couple of woolen skirts, and as many pull- 
overs and cardigans and cotton blouses as 
you can manage. If you do not have enough 
to start, what will you buy? Well, first, don’t 
buy that startling dress in the shop window. 
The best high-school and college clothes are 
casual ones, That’s Why the sweater or blouse 
and a plain gored or pleated skirt is sure 
to be right. 

With a gray or tan skirt, of plain tweed 
or a tweedy mixture, you can wear any plain 
sweater or blouse. Think twice before you 
buy a fancy sweater. Solid colors are best 
for the sweaters, and for those tailored cotton 
blouses you will need. A striped blouse is 
nice for a change, however. Check on every- 
thing you buy, so that you know every 
single blouse and sweater can be worn suc- 
cessfully with those two plain skirts. Then 
you will seem to have loads of clothes. 

How about your feet? Best to wear ab- 
solutely plain socks with wide-heeled sports 
shoes. If your old saddle shoes are still 
good, they will be fine for school wear. Match 
plain socks to your shoes or to darkest color 
in your costume. Don’t wear socks with high- 
heeled shoes. If you are saving stockings, go 
without any, if wearing pumps. 

“Head-kerchiefs” still seem the best bet 
for school wear on cold days. For dressier 
wear you can make or crochet for yourself 
some of the little hats now being worn. Or 
you can cut the crown from an old felt hat 
and bind it with ribbon for a beanie. 

With the above clothes you will feel well 
dressed on any daytime occasion. For slick 
occasions (except for the formal party, when 
you will wear the simple, down-to-the-floor 
dress, with sleeves and high-ish neck), select 
an untrimmed year-round rayon. With this 
you will wear stockings and pumps. 

If you are freckled, don’t select a print. 
You are already “printed.” Plaids? Not if 
you are short or stocky. This also holds true 
for wide stripes. Maybe you will settle for 











By E. J. Cuddeback 


a 
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A well-dressed schoolgirl wears sim- 
ple clothes. The one on the left 
wears too dressy a dress for school, 
too short a skirt, too much jewelry, 
and socks with high-heeled pumps. 


a small check. Above all, wear only one 
plaid at a time, or one printed or striped 
garment. Be sure everything fits. No tight 
skirts cutting in under the tummy. No short 
skirts that show the kneecaps. Both are plain 
ugly. 

Save some of your money until you have 
time to see what the group you will be going 
with is wearing. 

As you are young, you will be unhappy, 
probably, if you cannot occasionally buy 
some bit of clothing or a gadget that “every- 
one is wearing.” It may be only a handker- 
chief with your initials in mammoth letters, 

If you are invited places, and are in doubt 
about what to wear, ask the others who are 
going. Better still, don’t hesitate to ask your 
hostess. Everyone does. And now, Mary, you 
are ready for anything. 
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Everybodys whistling this — 
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Sharon Malone 
livesinJersey 
City and goes to 
St. Aloysius 
Academy. 
















For cooler, easier washdays “ 


~l use Sogpy-Kich Rinso — it 


GETS OUT MORE DIRT! ) 























THE GENTLE “NO-SCRUB” 
RINSO WAY MAKES 

CLOTHES LAST LONGER. 
AND IT'S SAFE FOR YOUR 
Hy WASHABLE DRESSES 








GOLLY, MOTHER, 
YOU JUST 
SOAKED 

THE CLOTHES 
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OAPY-RICH Rinso means quicker, 
easier dishwashing, too. Dishes, 
pots and pans come sparkling clean. 
And you'll be thrilled to discover 
how easy Rinso is on your hands. 





AVOID SOAP WASTE 
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RINED corn on the cob, brined 
E whole tomatoes and brined beans, 
i have been treasured family recipes for 
years, reports Ethel Eaton of Massachusetts. 
“Our way seems to be different from our 
neighbors,” she says, “but the results are so 
good that I feel sure you will like them.” 
Here are her directions: 

Gather corn at its prime, using only per- 
fect ears. Leave husks on, tie down the silk 
ends securely. Put a generous layer of salt 
in a clean crock or barrel, cover with corn, 
completely cover with salt, repeat until bar- 
rel is full. (Be generous with salt for good 
results.) Press down with a clean plate or 
cover of some sort, weighted, then fill con- 
tainer with a salt and water solution—1 part 
salt to 9 parts water. Keep in a cool place. 
To use corn, remove husks, soak corn 20 
hours in cold water, boil as usual. 

Choose perfect tomatoes, ripe but without 
cracks or blemishes. Place carefully in a 
clean crock, cover with a cold brine—2 lbs. 
salt to 8 qts. water. Cover with a clean 
white cloth, then a plate or cover, and weight. 
Store in a cool place. To use, freshen to- 
matoes in cold water 12 to 20 hours. Peel 
and slice as fresh tomatoes. 


Kieffer pears are great sugar-savers, 
if nothing else, according to Julia Wolfe of 
New York. She recommends these recipes: 

Peel, halve and core perfect pears. Cook 
in sufficient water until tender, can in quart 
jars. To use, simmer 1 quart with % c. 
sugar and a little lemon or ginger 15 minutes. 

To peel them quickly, wash a gallon of 
pears, put in pan and cover with boiling 
water. Let stand until skins seem loose, 
drain, cover with cold water and peel. Hard 
pears sometimes require two applications of 
hot water. 

To make use of small pears, peel as di- 
rected but do not core. Simmer in water 
until tender, then drain (save liquid to cook 
next lot of pears) and put through a food 
mill or ricer. Reheat the pulp and can, to 
use later for pear butter made as follows: To 
1 gallon cooked pear pulp, add 1 c. mild 
boiled cider or crabapple juice, %4 c. cider 
vinegar or the juice and grated rind of 2 
lemons, 1 tsp. salt, 2 lbs. sugar (or part corn 
syrup). Cook until thick, spice as desired. 


Our former Farm Kitchen cook, Ruth 
Strong, is new doing hospital recreation 
work with the Red Cross, somewhere in 
England. “We were billeted in private homes 
for a time,” she writes, “and our host ran a 
small dairy route. I was amazed to learn 
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that dairy cattle are not tuberculin-tested, 
nor the milk pasteurized (‘that’s coming 
after the war,’ they say). Every inch of 
ground here is cultivated and producing. 
The people live almost entirely on cabbage, 
potatoes, bread, butter or cheese, and have 
only a shilling’s worth (about 20¢) of meat 
per person per week.” 


This “quick trick” cake method, de- 
veloped by a famous food company, was 
rated tops in our Farm Kitchen as a time- 
saver, for it took only 8 minutes to make. 
All ingredients must be at room temperature, 
as this makes for easy blending, good vol- 
and fine texture. 
it takes a beating. 
so don’t “doctor” it. 


Quick Trick Cake 


2 c. sifted cake flour 
2 tsp. baking powder 
3, tsp. salt 
1/4 c. sugar 


ume 


It’s a thin batter, 


since 


Yo c. vegetable short- 
ening 

%, c. milk 

| tsp. vanilla 

2 eggs, unbeaten 

Measure dry ingredients into sifter. Stir fat 

just to soften, sift in dry ingredients, add 

eggs and half of milk with vaniila in it. Mix 

until all flour is dampened, then beat 1 min- 


ute. Add remaining liquid, beat 2 minutes 
longer. Pour into two 8 inch layer pans, or 


one 11”x7"2”, lined with wax paper. Bake 
in moderate oven (375° F.) 30 to 40 min. 


Darkening of canned fruit, a common 
ailment of pears, peaches, apricots, is easy 
to avoid, according to Miss Inez Eckblad, 
extension nutritionist of Colorado State Col- 
lege, who has examined many jars of canned 
food. 
and this means either an imperfect seal or 
under-processing. The best method, accord- 
ing to experts, is to pre-cook the fruit a few 
minutes in hot water or syrup before pack- 
ing and processing. If the fruit is cooked 
and canned open-kettle style, a few minutes 
processing in the water bath will help avoid 
trouble, since any air is thus sterilized. 


As much.as a cup of fat can be drained 
from a pound of the fat bacon you find on 
the market these days, and well over a pint 
from a baked ham, It isn’t hard to use up 
these savory fats, but those from beef or 
lamb or fresh pork fill up our waste can. 

Whatever the outcome, don’t throw away 
or waste any fat. It’s a “critical material,” 
and the Fat Salvage division says we need 
230 million pounds in 1944, as compared to 





Cake flour is a must, | 





The darkening is due to oxidation, | 





90 million pounds in 1943. That’s a lot of | 


cupfuls. Collect in tin cans and send in 
not less than two pounds at a time. If your 
local butcher won’t accept fat, consult your 
local salvage committee. 


—THE FARM KITCHEN COOK 




























































Buy war bonds today. 
Buy a new Kalamawo 
tomorrow. 


Honnreps of styles and 
sizes of Kalamazoo Stoves, Heat- 
ers and Furnaces to choose from 
after consumer production starts 
—but only ONE quality— 
Kalamazoo quality —the same 


good quality that 1,800,000 


satisfied users have known for 





nearly half a century. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE & FURNACE COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








your, Deft 


He is a busy man, your dentist. Yes, with thousands 
of fellow dentists called to fighting fronts, he is 
working longer hours, seeing more patients. And 
you can help him by following these simple rules: 















1. Make appointments well in advance. 
2. Keep your appointments. 
3. If you must break an appointment—do it promptly. 
' @. See your dentist regularly —don’t wait until pro- 
longed treatment is necessary. 
5. Between visits — give your teeth and gums proper 
care at home. 








deprived them of exercise. And, like many 
dentists, he may suggest “the helpful stim- 
ulation of Ipana and massage.” 

So every time you brush your teeth, 
massage Ipana onto your gums. For mas- 
sage with Ipana rouses circulation in the 
gums—helping them to become stronger. 

Between visits to your dentist, use Ipana 
and massage. Do all you can at home 
toward firmer gums, brighter teeth,a more 
attractive smile! 


Don’t ignore “pink tooth brush.” 
Help keep gums firmer and teeth 
brighter with Ipana and Massage! 


i gee has the need for proper home 
care of teeth and gums been more 
urgent. So give special thought to your 
dentifrice. Remember, in making your 
choice, that Ipana Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
and, with massage, helps your gums. 

And that is important. For gums as well 
as teeth need regular care—to help keep 
smiles at their brightest! 

If you see “pink” on your tooth brush, 
see your dentist. He may say that your gums 
are tender because soft-cooked foods have 








Start today with lpana and massage 
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EAUTY, nowadays, is largely a mat- 

ter of making the best of what you 

have. Very few girls are blessed with 
the perfect oval face, features of ideal pro- 
portions, or a figure that’s pretty in every 
respect. 
_ Each one of us, however, does have one 
or two ’specially good features. Our beauty 
advice this month is: play up your good 
points, and tone down your bad ones! Let’s 
take some of the more usual defects, and see 
what can be done about them. 

If you have a very round face. ... you 
can do lots with your 
rouge and hair-do to 
give the illusion that 
it’s oval! When you 
apply rouge, place it 
rather far forward 
on your cheek-bones, 
and blend it up and 
down, rather than 
across your face. 
You'll see how this 
creates the effect of 
narrowness. If you 
put color in circles on the centers of your 
cheeks, or far back on your face, roundness 
is bound to be exaggerated. 

If you have a round face, do not wear 
your hair hanging at the sides, or curled in 
a halo about your head. Instead, comb your 
locks up and away from your cheeks, and 
arrange them high in front, so that the com- 
plete outline of your hair and face together 
takes on an oval contour. Incidentally, a 
high hair arrangement also makes the short 
neck, which so frequently accompanies a 
round face, look longer and more graceful. 

If you have a long 
face with a pointed 
chin. ... then, natu- 
rally, it’s wise to let 
your side hair hang 
in such a way that 
it gives fullness where 
it’s needed. A correct 
hair arrangement can 
bring down and 
broaden your facial 
structure to an amaz- 
ing degree. On the 
other hand, an upswept hair-do that elon- 
gates your face is definitely not for you! 

In applying rouge, you reverse the process 
of the round-faced girl. Put the color 
farther back and lower on your cheeks. To 
add breadth, blend it into the skin with a 
sidewise movement. A pat of rouge carefully 
rubbed onto the chin will reduce the point- 
edness a little. 

If you have high cheek-bones. . . . don’t 
put much color on them, Let your rouge 





ROUND FACE 


LONG FACE 








=> mom «8 «el 
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ake The Most of 
> Sue leh 


By Phyllis Wray 


just shadow the nat- 
ural highlight on the 
cheek-bone, and make 
it seem less promi- 











nent. Blend the rouge 
in a downward mo- 
: tion, avoiding the 
) hollow spots beneath 
d 
your cheek-bones. 
: HIGH CHEEKS If you have a sal- 
low complexion. ... 
there are many rosy-tinted powders which 
will add a pinkish glow to it. A word of 
. warning, though, about your application of 
‘4 powder. Don’t allow the tinted covering to 
t stop at your chin. 
“ Be sure that powder covers your neck as 
t well as your face. A sallow neck can be a 
d dead give-away for the rest of the skin that 
you think you have brightened so beautifully. 
d You can also use a 
“ brighter rouge and ~~ ~ 
‘ lipstick than your <\ 
‘ ruddier sister. ks =. 
f If you have a ruddy ~ 
‘ skin. . . . tone down 
r its reddish tinge, with 
, a creamy face pow- 
der. As in all pow- re 
r der application, you b 
no «4 should pat the powder 
r on in generous quanti- SALLOW SKIN 
d ties. Allow it to stay 
i on thick for a minute or two. Then, with a 
r soft puff or powder brush, remove the sur- 
a plus and smooth the powdered surface. This 
t process will camouflage your ruddiness and 
o give you peace of mind for many hours. 
If you have thin 
lips. . . . your lip- 
stick can do wonders 
: ~ to increase their full- 
a » ness. With a lipstick 
“ brush, an _ orange 
> stick wound in cotton, 
; \ or your little finger 
{ (if it’s skillful) you 
can outline your 
r mouth, bringing the 


color just the slight- 

est bit beyond its 
natural line. Now, fill in the entire lip sur- 
face. Powder your lips. Another going over 
with your lipstick, a blotting with a tissue, 

3 and a fuller mouth is yours for hours. 

4 If you have a heavy mouth. . .. again 

) your lipstick can be of beauty service. The 

7 thickness of your lips can be decreased by 

stopping the lip color just inside the outline 

of your mouth. 

To repeat, to obtain a better beauty rating, 

: concentrate on your good points and mini- 

mize your poor ones. 


LIP TECHNIQUE 





| 
| 





the Fletcher's Castoria 
now on sale is 


Sateguarded Three Ways! 








Look for the Serial Control Number on each bottle 


Every bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria—now on sale at your druggist’s 


—bears a Serial Control Number. 


This number is plainly visible through a “window” in the new 
package. It is your positive guarantee that Fletcher’s Castoria is 


safeguarded by three different kinds of rigid tests . . 


bacteriological, and biological. 


. chemical, 


Here’s how you can easily identify the new package: 


The Green Band. Around each package 
is a brilliant green band. This band 
quickly identifies for you the triple-tested 





Fletcher’s Castoria now on sale. 
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CASTORIA 
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The Serial Control Number. 





outside carton. 


The Serial 
Control Number is on the bottle label. 
You can see it through a “‘window” in the 
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We think that this visible evidence of 
quality and reliability ... the Serial 
Control Number on each bottle . . . will 
be welcomed by millions of mothers 
who have long used Fletcher’s Castoria 
as the ideal laxative for children. 


And we think that millions of moth- 
ers will be glad to know that Fletcher’s 
Castoria—the laxative made especially 
for children—is now on sale at their 
druggists’. 

For this is the original and genuine 
Fletcher’s Castoria...the laxative that’s 


v 





mild and gentle, yet effective...the laxa- 
tive that’s pleasant-tasting, so you don’t 
have to “force” your child to take it. 


Ask for Fletcher’s Castoria the next 
time your child needs a laxative. 


NOTE: Until sufficient stocks can be 
made available, it may be that your 
druggist won’t have enough Fletcher's 
Castoria to meet all demands. If he hap- 
pens to be out of stock when you ask for 
Fletcher’s Castoria, please be patient. 
He will have it for you shortly, 


THE MAKERS OF FLETCHER’S CASTORIA 
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the Doctor— 


How Mrs. F "Cleans Up" 
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ES, it is hot right now, but making a 

new dress is fun, and certainly it’s 
cooler than weeding or canning! Pull your 
machine and a sewing chair to a spot where 
there is a good draft of air, and what easier 
work could you find on a warm day than 
making a pretty cotton dress? Profitable 
work too, for the labor that goes into ready- 
mades is scarce and expensive now. 

A figure which is inclined to be a little 
plump will lose about ten pounds if the 
owner wears a dress like No. 1401. The un- 
broken front panel, the deep V-neckline, the 
gathered shoulder yoke, and the seaming at 
the waistline, make a dress that is ideal for 
sizes 34 to 48 inches. For size 34 you will 


One day, on his way by, thedoctor caught 
me manicuring my garbage pail. He said: 
“If more women would disinfect as they 
clean there’d be less chance of sickness 
spreading.” Did I beam! 

















. 
need 344 yards of 35-inch material. A polka 
dot chambray, or a small figured pique would 
be good choices for this design. 
This summer the U-shaped neckline has 
taken the ‘teen-age youngsters by storm. In 
No. 1402, this popular neckline is combined 
Hitt with a softly pleated skirt. The dress but- 
| tons down the front so is easy to launder. 
“It's @ good Idea to clean all over the re Designed for sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 
house the hospital way—with Lysol, he Wi) inches. Size 16 (34) requires 3% yards of 
said. Sol began to use Lysol in my daily My, { 35-inch material. Any crisp cotton would be 
cleaning. Bath, kitchen, everywhere. a good choice, or a rayon taffeta would make 
it a much liked date dress. 
While it is very hot the small fry would 
enjoy wearing No. 1395, without a blouse, 
And then I discovered that Lysol not only 
disinfects and deodorizes, but actually helps 
clean. Lysolitself is “soapy” —leaves things 
disinfected and sparkling! Great stuff! 
. 





MAKE THIS TEST: See how much less “elbow 
grease” cleaning takes when you add 2% 
tablespoons of Lysol to each gallon of 
water before you begin! Try it on: 
Sinks @ Tubs ¢ Toilets @ Tile 
Linoleum « Garbage Pail 


Disinfect e Clean 
Deodorize with 






Disinfectant 








Copyright, 1944, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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By Mary R. Reynolds 


and with the cute sunbonnet and panties 
that are part of the pattern. When the 
weather gets cooler, a blouse, which is also 
part of the outfit, can be worn under the 
jumper. For 6 years the jumper requires 
154 yards of 35-inch material. The blouse 
requires % yard of 35-inch material. 

\ coat dress that will make you feel cool 
as well as look so, and one that is easy to 
slip on and off, is No. 1365. Designed for 
sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 44 inches. Size 
16 (34) requires 4%4 yards of 35-inch mate- 
rial. 


All patterns 15 cents each. Be sure 
to give number and size. Send orders 
to Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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She'll have Jams and Jellies to serve 
next winter—made the fruit-saving 
certain way ... with Certo 


@ Time’s a-wasting. Plentiful fruits will be 
gone soon—and are,there bare spots in your 
jelly cupboard? Let’s do something about 
them—quick. It’s easy, with Certo... 


(a) Only 14-minute boil for jelly—a minute 
for jam—does the trick. You’re through 
. . » your jelly poured and paraffined ... 
fifteen minutes after the fruit is prepared! 


(b) No worry about results! With Certo, all 
fruits jell just right. Just follow your Certo 
recipes exactly—90 of them in the book 


that comes with each bottle tell you just 
how to handle each kind of fruit. 


(c) Minimum kitchen heat... maximum jelly 
flavor! Grandma’s leg-weary kettle- 
watching is not for Certo jelly makers! 
The modern short-boil method, with 
Certo, saves you, saves fuel, saves the appe- 
tizing fresh color and flavor of the fruit. So 
your jellies aren’t just easier to make than 
grandma’s—they’re prettier, and they taste 
better, too! 















Short-boil method, with Certo, 
yields 4-GLASS BONUS! 


You don’t boil the juice away, so this modern method 
gives you 11 glasses instead of the 7 you’d get the 
old way from the same amount of juice. Think of it 
—4 extra glasses of delicious fruit nourishment to 
eke out rationed spreads and cheer up next winter's 
meals and lunch boxes! It adds up, girls—it adds up. 
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LOOK HOUSEWIVES! 


Here’s My Answer 





fo Food Shortages | 


Zinc Porcelain-lined Cap 
Vacu-Seal (2-piece metal cap) 
Ideal (all-glass jar) 
No. 10 Glass Top Seal 








**HIOME CANNING gives 
us deliciously flavored fruits and 
vegetables, balanced diet, and 
economy. As quickly as good fresh 
fruits and vegetables are avail- 
able from my Victory Garden 
and from my market I put them 
in BA.t Jars and stock my Victory 
Pantry. It’s my answer to the 
food problem and always has been.” 










Easy canning success is an open 
secret—use BALL Jars and the BALL 
Blue Book recipes. If your dealer 
can’t supply you make a second try 


before you take a second choice! 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana, U.S. A. 


BLUE BOOK 


Regardless of the type of BALL 
Jar used, canning success is 
assured by following instructions in leaflet in each 
box of jars. For complete canning methods and 
recipes send 10c for the famous Batt Bue Book. 
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ATTRACTIVE 


Cita faed 


T HAS always amazed me that so many 

people who love gardening, and a nice 
home, make no provision for a neat clothes 
yard for wash day. Their clothes lines run 
hither and yon from tree to tree, or to the 
house and garage, and any sort of stick 
that can be found is used for a clothes 
pole. Let me tell you what we did, at a 
cost of about $6. 

There was plenty of room to extend the 
garden, so I took one front corner of it, 
nearest the house, for a clothes yard. It 
is bordered on two sides by the garage and 
the driveway. This space, 50 feet square, 
I seeded to grass, and had four fine posts 
set 45 feet apart. (Removable iron posts, 
set in sockets, are better yet, and can be 
taken down between wash days.) 

That lovely grass plot is a joy to my 
soul, for here all the little garments and 
dainty pieces, can be spread to dry in the 
sunshine. The clothes lines are never left 
up, even if I expect to use them the next 
day. A bright red bench adds to the pic- 
ture and makes a fine place to put the basket. 

The whole garden area is divided into 
four parts, with a six-foot path of grass 
down the center. Opposite the clothes yard 
is the flower square, same size, while the 
two end sections are in fruits, vegetables 
and berries. 

From spring until autumn when the flow- 
ers are beautiful and morning fragrance 
fills the air, it takes longer to get the clothes 
on the line. Where the clothes yard joins 
the vegetable section, I planted a row of 
rhubarb, its great leaves making a colorful 
border. Along the grass edge in front of 
the rhubarb is a row of Colchicum bulbs, 
which in September are a show of blooms. 

Clothes poles, to support heavily-loaded 
lines, were bought. When perfectly fine ones 
come for only 35 cents apiece, why use any 
sort of stick? These were painted the same 
color as the posts. 

‘ Not only do we have a good laundry 
yard, but an outdoor living room. Maybe 
you could, too.—Mary Louisa Hellings. 
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Go Wisely . . . Go Lightly! 


As the war goes into its most intense 
phase of operations, this nation also 
enters a critical stage in the Battle 
of Transportation on the homefront. 

This summer, travel is reaching 
an all-time peak which existing 
facilities may not be able to 
accommodate. 

In these circumstances, available 
transportation must be spread 
among the greatest possible number 
of essential travelers. 

And you can help accomplish this 
by planning trips wisely. 

Consult your bus agent before 
you go. Leave at an hour and on a 
day when travel is lightest. Be at 
the bus station well before departure 
time. Take only one bag or suitcase. 
Be prepared to accept unavoidable 
meonvenience with good-natured 
understanding. 


Buy Another Share in Victory! 
Back the Attack with War Bonds 


MOTOR BUS LINES OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Forging ahead . . . Opening the way... 
Spearheading the movement of essential 
manpower on the great homefront...that’s 
the wartime job of intercity buses. 

And today these highway manpower- 
carriers are in the forefront of action 
all over the nation—setting a record- 


breaking high in the number of intercity 


BUSES SPEARHEAD THE MOVEMENT OF MANPOWER IN ALL THESE WAYS 





BUSES DELIVER thousands 
of workers to their jobs in ship- 


yards and war industries every day. 


BUSES REACH our military 
bases and camps to carry men 
on special missions and on leave. 


ON THE TRANSPORTATION FRONT 





BUSES PROVIDE convenient. 
comfortable transportation for 


the great majority of inductees. 



















passengers carried...963 million in 1943! 

At this crucial stage of the war, the 
efficient movement of manpower becomes 
more and more urgent each day. And the 
bus lines are putting every effort in the 
job . . . spearheading the mobilization of 
manpower everywhere 


. . keeping the 
highways at work for victory! 









BUSES BRING HELP to the 
fields of hard-pressed farmers all 
along the highways of the nation. 








TO MAKE MEN'S SHip7, 


sTAY CLEAN hee 
with LINIT STARCH 

















KEEPING a husband supplied with clean 
shirts is no problem to LINIT-wise wives. 






LINIT, the mudern starch that penetrates and 
protects fibres, makes ironing easy because 
LINIT never sticks. LINIT gives a smooth 
-dosi-shedding ‘‘finish"’ to all fine fabrics. — 





RUB SOAP into collars and cuffs. Soak 
10-15 minutes in warm soapy water. Wash 
in plenty of hot water. (8-10 minutes, if 
using machine.) Don't skimp on soap. 


Soe 





ae “.-) 










to 10 parts water) to final rinse. 


and preserves fabrics. 


ee te meee 





, + Neth MERRY — 
DAMPEN collars, cuffs and button-hole band more than body of shirt. A light 
iron at correct heat does better work than a heavy iron —but any iron glides 
easily over LINIT-starched fabrics. LINIT-starched collars and cuffs are soil- 
resistant, long wearing. © Corn Products Sales Co. 





RINSE ra times in clean hot water. To 
restore the ‘‘finish" of the fabric, improve 
appearance and make ironing easier, add 
a light LINIT starch solution (1 part LINIT 


WORK basic LINIT starch solu- 
tion (full directions on package) 
thoroughly into collars, cuffs and 
button-hole band. LINIT pene- 
trates easily and evenly, protects 








’ 
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Dear Polly: 
lough, should he spend his time with his 
mother or his girl?—Myrsella, Wisconsin. 


When a boy is home on fur- 


T’S UP to the boy, but surely mother 
should get at least a 50-50 break. 
- - = 
Dear Polly: I am 15 years old, and boys 
seem to like me better than girls. Why don’t 
girls like me?—Virginia, South Dakota. a“ 


HAT’S HARD to say from here. Are you 
interested in the same activities as other 
girls? Do you ever play with them at school? 
Do you make an effort to sit with them at 
Sunday school or other meetings? Get to 
know one or two girls pretty well; ask them 
to go to a movie with you. Bring them out 
to your house for a picnic. Once they are 
convinced of your friendship and know you 
can be fun, they'll like you. 
= a a 
Dear Polly: How can I earn some money 
at home?—Annabelle, Jowa. 


TRIKE a bargain with your family. Be- 
sides doing the supper dishes and keep- 
ing the upstairs ship-shape, guarantee to do 
certain other duties regularly and without 
being reminded. In return, you are to get an 
allowance. Or, maybe you could have a 
business of your own. You might raise and 
sell such ordinary things as poultry or vege- 
tables, or develop a market for something 
unusual. Thousands of girls have. Volun- 
teer to work for busy neighbors. 
* * © 
Dear Polly: What can I do about being 
teased? If it isn’t my freckles, it’s something 
else.—Ellie, Colorado. 


ON’T let your friends get a rise out of 

you. Be good-natured at any cost. Then 

teasing will either turn out to be fun for 

everybody (including you), or for nobody. 

+ o * 

Dear Polly: On what occasions should a 

boy give his girl friend a corsage, and how 
should it be presented?—Bob, Illinois. 


ORSAGES are for very special occasions 

—like formal dances, birthday dinners, 

or when you are indebted to a girl for a 

party. If the corsage can’t be delivered by 

a florist, take it when you call. Flowers do 

a pretty good job of speaking for themselves, 

if you can’t seem to think of anything to say. 

* . * 

Dear Polly: Who gives showers for a 

bride?—Laura, Georgia. . 


SUALLY the family friends, or friends 

of either the bride or groom. The 
mother of the bride or groom does not ordi- 
narily plan such a party. 
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CAN... with KARO / 


YOME PUN... eh, Folks? But 
\J Mom and I really take this 
canning business seriously, ’cuz 
if we don’t do it right, it’s an 
awful waste of time . . and food. 

So, after reading a lot of maga- 
zines and government bulletins, 
we started using part Karo in 
our canning syrup. 

Seems as how Karo “puts up” 
better fruits..protects their true 
flavor and color. That’s because 
Karo is so rich in dextrose sugar 

. and people who know tell 
us that dextrose has a natural 
“affinity” for fruits. 

Well, you just try Karo in 
canning .. I bet you'll like it. 


the KARo Kio 






Karo is rich in dextrose © Corn Products 
Sales Company 


.. . food-energy sugar 


How to make better canning syrup with Karo 


YOUR BASIC RULE IS: 1 cup Karo* to every 3 cups sugar. 
For thick syrup: Add 3 cups of water or fruit juice. 
For medium syrup: Add 6 cups of water or fruit juice. 
For wartime syrup; (enough for 6-7 quart jars of fruit) : 
Add 9 cups of water or fruit juice. 


Boil mixture 5 minutes, stirring to 
dissolve sugar. Always make syrup 
before handling fruit. You can pour 
boiling syrup over raw fruit, but 
the best results come from pre- 
cooking fruit in syrup 1-5 minutes. 
Then pack hot and fill jars towithin 
16 inch of top. Process 15-20 min- 
utes in Boiling Water Bath. Perfect 
results depend on perfect fruit and 
delicate handling. Pack quickly. 

*Red Label or Blue Label! Karo 


Peaches, pears, apples and 
other fruits, canned with 
Karo, retain their plump- 
ness and natural color; hold 
their fresh, ripe flavor. 
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BarBarRA STANWYCK ... 
starring in the Paramount Picture, 
‘‘DOUBLE INDEMNITY’”’ 
takes it easy between scenes with a tall, 
ice-cool glass of brisk Lipton Tea. 


Barbara Stanwyck says: 


“LIPTONS brisk 


Barpara and the tea experts see eye 
to eye on this one... 

“Brisk” is the tea experts’ word for 
fresh, full-bodied Lipton flavor! 

It’s this briskness that makes 
Lipton’s so different from dull, flat- 
tasting teas. 








flavor is superb!” 





And Lipton’s, iced, is a special 
treat! Inferior teas taste wishy-washy, 
insipid. But iced Lipton’s has a rich, 
wonderful flavor, because it’s brisk. 

Mint-sprigged, frosty, brisk, it’s a 
swell substitute fora mountain breeze! 
Try iced Lipton’s today! 





— 
| TEA BUYERS in the 
Calcutta and Colom- 
bo auctions bid keenly 
for those high-quality 
teas which are brisk- 
tasting—like Lipton's. 


LIPTON TEA 


Brisk flavor—never flat! 








Copyright 1944, Thos. J. Lipton, Inc. 
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A Flag to Fly 


EAR EDITOR: Almost everyone, it 

seems, displays some sort of: insignia or 
flag these days—service flags, Red Cross 
emblems, wings and other Service pins, 
blood donors’ buttons, etc. If you have no 
son in service, no money to give, no blood 
to spare, there is still a flag for you. Write 
a letter to a soldier, sailor or marine, and 
raise the little red flag on your mailbox. 
That littlke emblem can be a war flag, too.— 


Mrs. L. R. Williams, Towa. 


The Children’s Own Room 
DEAR EDITOR: One morning recently, 


when I was trying to sweep out the 
house through a mess of tinker toys, picture 
books, trains, crayolas, cars, dolls, etc., it 
suddenly dawned on me that our children 
(7, 5 and 3 years old) were trying to live 
in a strictly adult house. much to the dis- 
tress of everyone concerned. 
‘ Little Tom didn’t any more than get his 
color book out than mother would complain 
about stepping on crayolas. Bill couldn’t 
make anything out of his erector set without 
being asked to get it out of the way. 

Our house has always had a room off the 
dining room that never had much of a pur- 
pose other than to act as a catch-all. So 
I cleaned it out, papered it with a gay 
nursery paper, and put bright linoleum on 
the floor. I hung a large blackboard on one 
wall and tacked a huge piece of plywood 
on another for a bulletin board. From 
twenty orange crates I built a cupboard the 
full length of the room, with a wide board 
across the top for a work table. This I 
curtained with kiddie print to match win- 
dow curtains of the same material. I added 
a bowl of fish and some house plants. (The 
children care for these themselves.) 

The children are so proud of their room. 
They take their little friends there the first 
thing, and a visit which would have been a 
nightmare turns out to be an evening en- 
joyed. Mother and Father can visit without 
shouting above the zooming of airplanes, 
and the children can play without being 
constantly reprimanded.—Mrs. Elwood Derr, 
Missouri. 


Those That Are Left 


PEAR EDITOR: Often I am reminded of 
the little girl who said, when scolded 
because she had left some paper dolls where 
the wind blew them away: “Well, I can 
enjoy the ones that are left.” 
Many parents—mothers especially—do not 
“enjoy the ones that are left,” but spend all 
their time worrying about the absent ones. 
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tarm Women 


! know one mother who would not allow 
children to have a Christmas tree be- 
“we will be so lonesome this year” 
out the son in the Army. 
ry day one hears “I don’t make much 
the boys are gone,” or “the house 
it get cleaned much any more since the 
ire gone.” 
Kew communities have socials. singings, 
ther entertainments because “nothing 
n now.” Even some churches and Sun- 
schools have been discontinued. 
w about “enjoving,” and doing some- 
for, “those that are left”? Vera W est. 


Nice-Looking Finger Nails 

|)! AR EDITOR: There has been much 
troversy over long painted finger 
ils. Well, [ am a farm wife and wear my 
olished and extending slightly past the 
ps of my fingers, yet | have plenty of rough 
do. My floors are bare wood, we 
biggest garden in the community, 
| our own fruits and vegetables, take 

250 chickens, and do other chores. 
ears | wore my nails short with no 
partly through fear of displeasing my 
My nails were thin, curled up at 
and the edges were continually 
Then one day | bought a bottle of 
polish. Ever since then my nails have looked 
woth and neat. They have more body and 
hey mt break. No more do I feel like 
hands in my pockets, and my 
likes the new dark shades I wear. 
haven't discovered what polish can 
nd a dime and try a bottle. Vail Pol 


Washington. 


Dinner at Threshing Time 
TH most wonderful thing I know is a 
table at threshing time, surrounded by 
ungry men. | like Albert Peshon’s jokes, 
ind Hilmar’s rushing into his lemon pie 
is if it is so good he cannot eat enough. 
| like the red and white checkered table 


oth, showing dust where men’s. shirt 
sleeves have touc hed: old Pa Peshon. ma- 


chine boss and oldest ridge farmer, looking 
over his juniors with a fatherly eye, making 
elaborate apologies for the grease spot he 
put on the tablecloth. 

That smile on Felix Tibesar’s face gives 
the impression his thirty years of farming 
were well spent. I like Charlie Lowenhagen’s 
jokes about my food; the threshers with 
twinkling eyes and suppressed grins, saying 
they'd all die from that “terrible grub;” 
Floyd Kramer’s pet word, “spiffy-canarious,” 
for the pie. 

| see contented men here eat the good 
food for strength and courage to raise sus- 
tenance for piteously wailing humanity across 
the sea, so that all people may one day 
sit at a table of food like this. 

Here I see a glorious page of history as 
men gain strength to  produce.—Bonnie 
Varg, Minnesota. 


BEST LETTER 
“We Sold the Farm” was voted by readers 
as best letter in dune, and wins $10.* All other 


letters printed were awarded $3 each. Please 
vote this month. 


——— 





Just a half-minute boil for Jellies—and 
more finished glasses from your fruit! 


@ Sure, jelly-making’s fun — today. Just fol- 
low the easy, speedy, home-tested recipes in 
every box of this modern powdered pectin. 
Sure-Jell helps a// ripe fruits:set just right. 
Makes your jams and jellies jell so quickly 

look so pretty—taste so wonderful 
save so much! 

With Sure-Jell you average nine glasses, 
instead of six you'd get from same amounts 
of fruit by grandma’s “boil-down” recipes. 





WHEE! 65 HOME-TESTED RECIPES 
IN EVERY BOX OF SURE-JELL 


Sure-Jell jells jellies with a half-minute boil ; 
jams jams with a minute's boil. 

Sure-Jell’s short-short boil saves the fresh- 
ness, the full-ripe goodness of the fruit . . . 
Mmmmm. The flavor of jams and jellies 
made with Sure-Jell sure makes them de- 
licious alternates for butter! 

Buy Sure-Jett today. See how very, 
VERY easy it is to make jelly and jam with 
this modern powdered pectin! 


Save Food, says Uncle Sam 


O.K. Uncle! Watch 
your nieces turn 
their garden fruits 
into thrifty, nour- 
| ishing, unrationed 
| jams and jellies! 
A Product of 
General Foods 
























TRY THE NATURAL REGULATORY 
EFFECT OF LEMON AND WATER 





Juice of 
1 lemon 


This simple fruit dr 
the regulation most 
And it’s healthful—b 


in glass > first thing 
of water | on arising 
ink provides all 


people need. 
builds resistance. 











if you are troubled with sluggishness, and 
want to avoid constipation without resorting 
to harsh laxatives, try this health drink your 
self—lemon and water, first thing on arising 


8,000,000 now take lemons for health. 
National surveys show that over eight 
million now take lemons for their regula 
tory effect or as a general health aid. Lemons 
are among the richest sources‘of vitamin C, 
and supply valuable amounts of B) and P 
They alkalinize—aid digestion. Lemon and 









Be patriotic this year by doing 
your own canning in tin, so there 
will be plenty of commercially 
canned foods for our war effort. 







VALUABLE 
CANNING BOOK 
Shows how easy it 


is to canin tin. 200 
recipes. Send 10c. 





Enjoy that contented feeling of having a stock 
of your very own home canned foods, garden 
fresh vegetables and fruits, pickles, jellies and 
meats, with all the flavor, vitamins and good 


health sealed in. 
easy Burpee way 
See Burpee a Canning Equipment at 
your Dealer’s. 
BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
101 W. Liberty Street Barrington, IiMinois 


Any woman can do it, the 





water has a refreshing tang, too—clears the 
mouth, wakes you up, starts you going. 


if your system needs a regulator, cry this 
morning health drink ten days. Juice of one 
lemon in a glass of water, first thing on arts- 
ing. It's good for you! 


P. $. Some prefer the juice of one lemon in 
a half glass of water with 4 to % teaspoon 
baking soda (bicarbonate) added. Drink as 
the foaming quiets 


LEMON and WATER 


--efirst thing on arising 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


























SELL DRESSES trom NEW Y 
Fifth Avenue New York firm desires women to 
sell Dresses, Coats, Suits, ' f tswear, Lingerie. 
Advertised in ‘Vogue’, ademoiselle”. Pre- 

view new styles. Good commissions Write for sample book 

MODERN MANNER CLOTHES, 315 Fifth Ave., Dept. K-1, New York 





NEW easy-to-make 
_ LADY: IN-CROCHET 


EMBROIDERY THREAD CROCHET 
COTTON INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED 


COMPLETE 
3 PIECE 


N-o. 227—The most appealing, popular 
design in year’ to beautify your living 
room and protect your furniture. Easy 
and pleasant to embroider! Crochet the 
skirt and edging in simple stitches! The 
Set consists of one back, 12x15 in., and 
two arm rests, 6x12 in., hemstitched on 
cream pure linen, al] the embroidery 


CHAIR ny 
thread you need and sufficient crochet 


POS T 
cotton in the correct shade. Complete, vs 


easy to follow instructions also included > 

—send for this lovely set now! Order by Gud Hn iy 
number above. Money back if not com- Jara — 
pletely satisfied. Postage prepaid by us. : 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO 


| DEPT. 227 | CHICAGO 7. ikk 


AM LINEN 





FRANKLIN ST 
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By Dr. S. Josephine Baker 


HE other day | went to the railroad 
station to meet a very young mother and 


| her very new baby. She stepped off the train 


with a suitcase and many bundles held in her 
right hand, and tucked under her left arm 
was the baby wrapped in a zippered flannel 


| bag with his face wreathed in smiles. You 





see them everywhere these days, and the 
babies are thriving under what we used to 
think was almost criminal lack of care. 

It’s a happy day and age for our new 
babies. Gone are the greater part of our 
former super-sterilized surroundings, the 
needless worry and over-meticulous care. 
Our young mothers know and do the things 
that must be done, and leave out the non- 
essentials. Apparently the babies thrive on 

for last year we had the lowest infant 
death rate on record. 

Whether you go to a hospital or have your 
baby at home, there are certain prepara- 
tions you must make. You do not need any 
complicated apparatus. You can find in your 
home, or you may buy at low cost, every- 
thing you will need. Here are the absolute 
essentials: 

Shirts. Buy at least four of these, long 
sleeved for winter and sleeveless for sum 


| mer. Wool may be irritating to the baby’s 


| about these. 


| at least four. 


delicate skin, so get cotton shirts, or a mix 
ture of cotton, rayon or possibly linen ii 
yours is a summer baby. 


Diapers. You will need at least three 
dozen washable diapers made of birdseye. 
There are several types of disposable dia- 
pers on the market. Ask your local druggist 
They may be slightly more ex- 
pensive, but they will save a lot of washing. 


Kimonos or Dresses. You may prefer 
kimonos. They are easy to use and easy to 
keep clean. Buy or make them of light- 
weight flannel or cotton. You should have 
if you prefer dresses, have at 


| least six, and make them entirely open so 


| they will lie flat when ironed. 


Use tapes, 


| not buttons, to fasten them together at the 
| neck and wrists. Both the kimonos and 


dresses should be not more than twenty-two 
inches from the shoulder seam to the bottom 
of the hem. You may use finer material for 
the dresses; nainsook or batiste are prefer- 
able, but no trimming, please. 

Petticoats. These are necessary only if 
yours is a winter baby, or if your house is 
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IF | COULD LIVE-IN AN AIR-TIGHT MASON JAR, | MIGHT 
BE SAFE FROM GERMS THAT CAUSE SKIN RASHES: 
BUT | CAN'T,SO MOMMY PROTECTS ME WITH 
BABY POWDER THAT'S ANTISEPTIC. . . WENNEN. 





Photo Tana Hoban 


ld. The Gertrude type is best. They may 











ad made of flannel or a part-wool material. 

1d Sleeves or not as you choose. , 

m Bootees and Sweaters. Bootees are not | Germs often Catis@ common baby skin troubles such as prickly heat, diaper rash. To 
er needed unless the baby’s feet are cold. protect baby, best powder is Mennen. More antiseptic! Round photos above prove it. 
m Sweaters are very useful for cold days, or Centers of plates contain 3 leading baby powders. In gray areas, germs thrive; but in 
es for extra warmth at any time. dark band around Mennen powder (far right), germ growth has been prevented! 
ou In an even, warmish temperature, all of 


ne the thing your baby will need will be the 


tM kimone or dress, the shirt and the diaper. LOOK HOW | ALWAYS MOVE MY ARMS AND LEGS 

\t night, . simple — up, — AROUND - LIKE WHEN IM CRYING OUT LOUD ! BOY, AM | GLAD 
ew int nightgown with a diaper, Is sufficient. MOM N\ PROTECT: FRO AA Ch ar Tl ic 
t. The Nursery. The baby should have a vent THATS snes eat 


ro his own. If this is not possible, give 





re ) ‘ 
im the sunniest corner of your room. Plain, 7 ~ 
ig ; . 
washable walls; a washable rug; adequate 
mn 
: screening of the windows and a large screen 
on . . ° e 
ire essentials. For furniture, it is best to 
anit 1 1 2 
have a low chest of drawers, a wide shelf 
for utensils, an oval tub or large enameled 
ul 
8 dishpan for the bath, and a low table to 
ra . 
place this on. 
any ° 
‘ You may use a crib or large laundry bas- 
ou ’ " . . . 
ket. well padded. Put into ft a hair or kapok 
ry P ° 
mattress covered with an oilcloth or rubber 
ut . 
sheet. Next, a bed pad with a square of 
the rubberized material on it. Then cover 
ng this with a small cotton sheet (a pillow case | 
um will do nicely). No top sheet is necessary. 
by s Cover the baby with one or two light-weight 
nin blankets. A hot-water bag with a soft cover 
1 if is useful. 
Seales. You may use kitchen scales, with 
res i basket on top to hold the baby. 
4 Bath Equipment. In addition to the | . 
as bath tub on the low table, your supplies | Which baby powder is smoothest is proved by round photos above; they show 3 
- should include: a rubber apron to cover | leading baby powders seen thru microscope. Mennen (far right) is smoother, finer in 
ex your dress, a supply of very soft old bath | texture. That’s due to special “hammerizing” process which makes Mennen Baby 
ny 


towels and wash cloths, three pint-size glass | Powder the best protection against chafing. Delicate new scent keeps baby lovelier. 


efel jars with covers to hold; (a) boiled water, 


y to (b) cotton tipped toothpicks and (c) soap 
ight jelly. Have a bottle of baby oil. A paper 
have bag for waste material will be useful. 

e al 


Feeding Equipment. By all means nurse | 
your baby if you can. If utterly impossible 


var to give your baby this added chance for | 
we health, get six wide-mouthed feeding bottles, 
os eight ounce size, a bottle brush, supply of 
cis rubber nipples, a glass rod or long forceps 
wie for retrieving the nipples after they have 
ofer been boiled; also two enameled covered | 


dishes, one small for boiling the nipples, and | 
a double boiler for sterilizing the bottles. | 


ly if Your doctor or nurse will tell you jhow the | 3 out of 4 doctors said in survey—baby powder 
se 15 ' feedings are to be prepared. should be antiseptic. " is if it's MENNEN. 











Can for SURE ... it’s patriotic... 
it’s necessary. Assure your family 
abundant, RATION-FREE fruits, 
vegetables and meats this winter. 
Be sure you can enough. Waste 
nothing. 


Can for SURE... the need is 
greater. Food is precious. Time 
is valuable. Save ration points, 
trips to the store and gasoline. 
Be sure you use KERR MASON 
JARS and CAPS for all your 
canning. 
Kerr Mason Caps 


fit all Mason Jars 


...fFequire no rubber rings, seal 
air-tight. Kerr Mason Jars are an 
investment, not an expense. Use 
screw bands over nee 4 over. Buy 
only inexpensive Kerr Lids each 
year thereafter. 


FREE Kerr Homemaker, 24 


pages of time-tables, instructions, 
recipes, and 100 gummed labels. 


Write Kerr BUY 
Mason Jar Co., 

Dept. 193, Los 

Angeles 13, 

California. 
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S SPEEDY DEFROSTING—An electric 

refrigerator can be defrosted in a few 

minutes by this method. Turn power off in 

reirigerator, remove ice cube trays, fill 

them with boiling water, and return them to 


place. Leave refrigerator door open during 


defrosting.—R. B.. Penna. 


S QUICK TABLE-SETTING—Keep such 

small things as salts and peppers, sugat 
and creamer, cups and saucers, and nap 
kins on a large tray. Place conveniently near, 
when ready to set table—Mrs. C. B.. New 
York. 


S SWEATER DRYING—To dry a woolen 
/ sweater quickly and at the same time 
keep it in shape, place on a heavy Turkish 
towel and roll with a rolling pin, shaping as 
you roll. The sweater will become almost 
completely dry while you are still rolling, 
the seams will be flat and the surface will 
have a soft and lovely finish—E. T.. Utah. 


S HANDKERCHIEF FIN'ISH—Your lit- 
tle girl’s dress can be given a profes 
sional touch, quickly and easily, if you use 
pretty handkerchiefs for trimming. Two, 
which are alike, will be needed fer each 
dress. The handkerchiefs may be edged with 
lace, embroidery or have colored hems. Per- 
haps they have only embroidered corners. 
Cut and use for collars, cuffs and the little 
pocket tops. They make a dainty and prac 
tical finish—Mrs. M. W.. Minnesota. 


S IRONING HELP—A clean tea towel, 
pinned smoothly over my rolling pin, 
substitutes for a sleeve-board very satisfac- 
torily. Both large and small sleeves can be 
ironed nicely and quickly on it-—Mrs. A. 


C. T., New York. - 
S STRAIN THE LINT—The lint from 


white clothes is apt to cling to the 
clothes of succeeding tubfuls, and shows 
badly on dark pieces. I tried straining the 
water, which was tiresome, as it must be 
dipped out by hand. Now I just pull a wire 
strainer, about 5 inches in diameter, through 
the water in the machine and rinsing tubs, 
and am surprised every time, at the amount 
of lint I get—Mrs. F. Z.. Wisconsin. 


S EASY MOVING.—If heavy furniture 
must be moved and there is no second 
person to help, this is a satisfactory way 
to do it. There is little lifting, and there 
will be not scratches on the floor. Lift furni- 
ture on to an old rag rug or sack. Tien 
pull it over to where you want it to be. 
Mrs. O. B., North Dakota. 


S OILING LOCK—To oil the lock on 
your door quickly and easily, dip the 
key in the oil, and turn it in the lock several 
times. This accomplishes the oiling with 
the least mess, and the least effort.—Mrs. 
P. V. S.. New York. 


S QUICK CREAM WHIPPING—When 
you are in a hurry to whip cream, put 
crushed ice and salt in the lower section 
of your double boiler, and the cream in 
the upper section. The cream whips much 
quicker, and is almost frozen when ready 
to spread on cake or pie. Mrs. J. E., Iowa. 





abused 
halr 


MADE LOVELY AGAIN 


Cheer up! .. . It’s easy now to 
have glamorous hair. Use soapless 
Admiracion. One shampoo shows 
the difference. Your hair becomes 
radiant with stunning high-lights. 
TWOTYPES— ‘nolather’ 

in red carton or “foamy” 

in green carton. At 

your favorite beauty 

shop too, always ask 

for an Admiracion [RSE 
Shampoo 


Apmiracion 


Oil SHAMPOOS 


BOSS 


KEROSENE RANGES 


E oO 5 3 GLASS DOOR 
RANGES 
are built for real cooking efficiency. 
They are attractive in design and 
sturdy in construction. Boss Blu-Hot 
Burners provide economical cooking 
heat—clean—no smoke, soot or 
odor. Perfectly safe. 
Visible baking saves food, fuel and 
worry. 
Boss Kerosene Cook Stoves and Boss 
Portable Ovens are also available. 
BOSS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Sow this summer, for 
largest blooms early 
<< next spring. All best 
= colors, mixed. 35c-pkt. 
Sy seeds free, with instruc- 
* By ep tions, to try. Send stamp for postage. 
Spa W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
296 Burpee Budding, Philadelphia $2, Pa. 
(or) 296 Burpee Building, Clinton lows. 
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ALL SEVEN 
FLAVORS 


ITS THE 






Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
other itching conditions, Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. iption. Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
checks itching fast. 35¢ trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist today for D D.D. Prescription. 






New Hygeia “ Steri-Seal 
Cap protects formula 


A new improvement in feed- 
ing technique. After prepar- 
ing formula and filling bot- 
tles apply Hygeia Nipple by 
exclusive tab, then place 
Steri-Seal" Cap over nipple. 
Thus nipple is untouched un- 
til by baby in actual feeding. 
Reduces danger of infection. 
SAVES TIME; CONVENIENT FOR STORAGE, 
OUT-OF-HOME FEEDING. 

Easy-to-clean Hygeia Bottles have wide base to 
prevent tipping, scale in color for easy reading. 
Famous breast-shaped nipple has patented air-vent 
to reduce “wind-suck- 
ing.” Ask your druggist 
for Hygeia equipment. 
CONSULT YOUR DOCTOR 
REGULARLY. 


<aTs HYGEIA 


my ve NIPPLES AND 
gs STERI-SEAL” caps 

















i try it?—Gerdon Greenwood Sampson, 
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AMBULANCE!” 


U NTIL two years ago our community was 


) totally unprepared for accidents re- 
quiring more than ordinary care. 

The nearest hospital was 16 miles away, | 
no ambulance. A wreck, a fire, a | 
near-drowning meant calling an ambulance 
from the city, at a cost of $25 to $35 per 
trip. Even then we sometimes couldn’t get 
the outfit, for it was owned by the under- 
taker, and he might be at a funeral! 

We solved all that with a volunteer First 
Aid and Ambulance Our local 
doctor organized the unit, enrolling 24 men 


and had 


Service. 








and women in First Aid classes, which he 
taught one night a week. A_ preliminary 
course was followed by advanced instruc- 


tion. Many practice drills were held, first 
in the classroom, then in the field. Fortu- 
nately, our unit included two Registered 
Nurses and a practical nurse. 

We made our own ambulance. We re 
modeled an old Kissel car, repaired and re- 
painted it, and equipped it with spot lights, 
road lanterns, siren, fog lights, heater and 
essential first-aid items. The cost was only 
about $500, thanks to much donated labor. 

There is a vast difference between load- 
ing a seriously stricken patient into the back 
seat of a car and bouncing off at top speed 
to the hospital, and putting him in a well- 
equipped ambulance under the care of 
trained attendants. In just two years this 
ambulance has conveyed 50 serious cases. 

Upkeep and running expenses total $150 
to $200 per year. We raise it from con- 
tributions (the service itself is free) and 
from various entertainments. 

We have a well-equipped first-aid station 
in the schoolhouse. If the doctor can not be 
reached, emergency calls are referred to 
the postmistress, a member of the unit. 
For instance, when a railroad wreck hap- 
pened a few miles from our village not 
long ago, a phone call to the postmistress 
started our ambulance, the doctor and a 
Registered Nurse to the scene promptly. 

Your nearest Red Cross chapter will give 


you suggestions for setting up a first-aid 
program like ours. Your physicians can 
plan what the ambulance should contain, 


and what attendants it needs. This plan has 
been a great thing for us. Why don’t you 











qpseep lake, 


City 


pool or ocean! 
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Should you ever feel lonely or out-of- 
place at lakeside or seashore during 
“those days of the month” inquire about 
Tampax. For the Tampax method of 
Sanitary protection provides in- 
ternal absorption, without any 
outside pad or supporting belt 
... Just give a little thought 
to the foregoing facts and you 
willrealize how suitable Tampax 
is for use in the water! 
Tampax is made of long-fiber cotton 
highly compressed for quick and dainty 
insertion. The hands need never touch 
the Tampax and the wearer does not feel - 
it when in place. In fact Tampax does 
not hamper you in any way . . . Odor 
can’t form with Tampax. Chafing is im- 
possible. Changing and disposal areeasy. 
Millions of women are now using 
Tampax. It is sold at drug stores, notion 
counters. A whole month's supply will 
go into your purse. Economy box con- 
tains 4 months’ supply (average). Three 
absorbency-sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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If You. Are 
Newly-Married 
YOU NEED TRUE FACTS 
ABOUT THIS 
INTIMATE PROBLEM! 


New, More Convenient 
Feminine Hygiene Way Gives 
Continuous Action for Hours! 





© Doctors know that even today the 
majority of women still know little 
or nothing about certain physical 
facts. Too many who think they 
know have only half knowledge. And 
they do not realize how seriously their 
happiness and health are threatened 
by lack of up-to-date information. 


That is why you ought to know 
about Zonitors—and to have all the 
facts about their unique advantages 
for vaginal germicidal care. (See free 
book offer below.) 


Zonitors are dainty, non-greasy 
suppositories, scientifically prepared 
for vaginal hygiene. So convenient 
and easy to use. The quickest, easi- 
est, daintiest way of using a vaginal 
germicide. No cumbersome appara- 
tus, nothing to mix, no unpleasant 
greasiness to spoil your daintiness. 


Powerful, but safe for delicate tis- 
* sues, Zonitors spread a protective 
coating and instantly kill germs with 
which they come in contact. De- 
odorize by actually destroying odor, 
instead of temporarily masking it. 
Give continuous action for hours. 
All druggists have Zonitors 


-———FREE BOOKLET———- 


| Mail this coupon for revealing booklet of ; 
up-to-date facts. Sent postpaid in plain 

| envelope. Zonitors, Dept. 7821, _ 370 

| Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ | 







| Name.... 
| Address . . 





CONVENIENT 












| minor changes in the furniture, sit at the 


| ally will. 


| days until the next one!” 
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Mirror in the 


KITCHEN 


of her age or size, but rather of her housedress | 


clean and starchy, shoes shined, hair trimly 
confined by a net or bandana kerchief. 


1 asked her one day how sie managed to | 
she has four children, a large | 


look that way 
house, and does her share of garden and 
poultry work. She pointed to the long mir- 
ror worked into the wall of kitchen cup- 


boards. Then she told me that there had 


been a time when she was careless about her | 
appearance. She had simply “thrown some- 


thing on herself, and run a comb through her 
hair.” 

The right-about-face had 
she was taking care of a sister who was ill 


occurred when 


in another town. In her sister's home mir- 


rors were placed inconspicuously in all the | 
The sister had told Sue, in a heart- | 


rooms. 
to-heart talk, that she felt it was good sense, 
not vanity, to have a mirror handy. “It tells 
the truth whether we like it or not.” 

“And so,” Sue told me, “that meant I put 
a full length mirror in the kitchen where 
[ work so much. It has made me improve 


my posture, choose becoming housedresses, | 
and take better care of my hair, skin, shoes | 


and hose.” 
It was as simple as that—Sara Emerald 
Nelson 


CHILDREN LIKE 


IRTHDAYS, to children, are every bit 
as important as Christmas. 

In Cedartown, Georgia, there’s a woman, 
Mrs. L. E. Bassett, who makes these occa- 
sions joyous for her grandchildren, now that 
her own children are grown and gone. 

First of all, she gives the birthday child 
the entire day. She is never too busy for 
large or small requests. If, by chance, the 
request is impossible, she explains she’ll need 
three or four years to do it, but she marks 
it down in her “Memory Book.” 

The child can plan the meals, suggest 


head of the table and can be General Mac- | 
Arthur or Princess Elizabeth for the day. | 

At the breakfast table the birthday child 
finds gifts from each member of the family. 
The rest of the morning is spent in going 
over final plans for the party. If the child 
wants purple ice cream, and the druggist 
says he’s “sorry, but will red do?,” it usu- 


Even after the party’s over and Grandma 
is tucking the child into bed, it’s not too 
late for an added touch. She'll lean over 
and whisper a secret. 

“Just think,” she'll say, “only 364 more 
What child can 
that?——William 








forget a_ birthday like 


Parker III 


S' FE KENNEDY’S neighbors describe her | 
sJ as “one of the neatest women ever.” Aver- 
age height and weight, Sue is probably past | 
forty. Yet one hardly ever consciously thinks | 
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ConservINnc Foon is patriotic; 
food must not be wasted. America’s 
workers help bring Victory... they must 
be kept healthy. An important added 
safeguard for the family's food and 
the family's health is a Clorox-Clean 
refrigerator. It's easy to make your 
refrigerator hygienically clean by 
using Clorox in routine cleansing of 
enamel, porcelain, tile, wood sur- 
faces. Clorox disinfects, destroys 
mold, deodorizes, removes stains. 
Simply follow directions on the label. 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 























RELIEVES 
DISTRESS OF 


SIMPLE PILES 
\, 


a 9 





Soothe the irrita- 


tion and soreness of 


simple piles or hemorrhoids with 
Unguentine Rectal Cones, made by 
the makers of famous UNGUENTINE. 
Sanitary... Easy to Use and Inexpen- 
sive. If you do not get prompt relief, 
consult your physician. 

Guarantee: Your druggist will refund 
ull purchase price if you are not satisfied. 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


A NORWICH PRODUC 





* 
Norwich 
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TALKIES 





Hail the No foolin’, that pro- 
Conquering Hero ducer superman, Pres- 

ton Sturges, is good. 
As in “Miracle of Morgan’s Creek,” he takes 
a serious subject and makes a sympathetic 
but uproarious comedy out of it. Eddie 
Bracken this time is a forlorn, medically- 
discharged Marine in a pathetic mess, with 
a typical Sturges surprise ending. Ella 
Raines, Wm. Demarest, Raymond Walburn, 
Franklin Pangborn also excellent. A knock- 
out. (Paramount) ‘ 


Bathing A ramshackle summer musical, 
Beauty held together by successful acts by 

the comic Red Skelton, plus some 
dazzling rhythmic swimming by batches of 
gals in Technicolor. Highlights also include 
Xavier Cugat and Harry James, Lina Romay, 
others. Light stuff for a hot night. (M-G-M) 


Girl in If you remember with pleasure 
the Case Powell and Loy in the Nick and 

Nora Charles series, you will like 
this wise-cracking, light-hearted whodunit 
introducing Edmund Lowe and Janis Carter 
as the married pair who do the detecting. 
They are both good and amusing, too. You'll 
like. (Columbia) 


Invisible Based on our principle of 
Man’s Revenge something for every taste, 
here is an expertly put to- 
gether horror thriller—if that’s your dish. 
Plot is good enough, and the directorial 
mixing of comedy and horror is skilful, the 
casting good. Jon Hall, Evelyn Ankers, John 
Carradine. Thrill fans. (Universal) 


Song of Routine musical western, with the 
Nevada big city’s lure as villain, and a 

stagecoach race the climax. Roy 
Rogers competent on the quiet side, and lots 
of typical singing. Dale Evans and Mary 
Lee help along. Pleasant. (Republic) 


Henry Aldrich’s Well-meaning Henry gets 
Little Secret into his usual mess in a 

baby-befriending venture, 
finally landing in court defending against 
his father’s prosecution. Does it turn out 
all right? Are you kidding? Jimmy Lydon, 
Chas. Smith. (Paramount) 


Mask of Anyone who read the exciting 
Dimitrios Ambler story will see that it 

had a subtle flavor the movie 
doesn’t quite catch; maybe it couldn’t. 
Peter Lorre, Sidney Greenstreet in a complex 
murder story with a weak ending. Best we 
can say is yes and no. (Warner) 


I Love a Paulette Goddard, Sonny Tufts in 
Soldier _ a kind of corny peek at the prob- 

lem of young gals who want to 
marry service men just before they go to 
the front. Barry Fitzgerald interpolated as 
a comic street-car motorman steals the show. 
Aside from him, pooh! (Paramount) 


Secret Pat O’Brien must have kept 
Command note of all the little items which 

audiences liked in his previous 
films, and plumped them all into this. Any- 
way, righteous, clean-cut O’Brien practically 
saves the whole Allied Cause in a shipyard. 
With Carole Landis and Chester Morris. 
Corn. (Columbia) 


Are These Heavy stuff on kid delin- 
Our Parents? quency, this time pointing 
the accusing finger at ma 

and pa. Seems they can’t make these movie 
preachments click and still keep them en- 
tertaining. (Monogram) 
Charles F. Stevens 
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| know 
a secret ! 


§ laid my first egg today. I’m a 
working girl. I laid my first egg 
today. 





Sister, you keep a secret just like 
a lot of other hens I know of. But 
goright on laying eggs—and while 
you’re making all that fuss, you 
ought to give Pan-a-min part of 
the credit for putting you on the 
nest so soon, 


Pan-a-min gives you the old 
one two. One, tonics. Two, min- 
erals. Tonics for good appetite 
(dearie, you can really eat) and 
to help you make good use of 
the feed you consume. Minerals 
—well, you just can’t get along 
without them. So remember, 
cackle a good word for Pan-a-min 
—and tell poultrymen to get 
this product from the 
Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


The house upon a taboratory 
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~~ New ORGANIC 
°\ Perst-KILLERS 


a 


Dithane protects potatoes against late blight, and won’t wash off; 
it may make the plants themselves poisonous to all kinds of insects, 


EW weapons and new techniques are in 
the offing to aid man in his age-old 
battle against plant insects and diseases. 

Here are some of the latest developments: 

A powerful new insecticide, deadly to 
hoth chewing and sucking insects, 

One compound that promises to con- 
trol both disease and insects, and may 
open the way for plant “inoculation” 
against pests, This means that the plant 
itself would become poisonous to in- 
sects, 

Double-purpose concoctions that not 
only protect seeds in the soil, but grow- 
ing plants. 

New methods of applying insecticides, 
including adaptation of the “aerosol” 
or fog-like spray. 

Most of the new weapons are organic 
chemical preparations—products of the lab- 
oratory. War-born shortages of “natural” 
products, such as rotenone and pyrethrum, 
as well as the metallic compounds, particu- 
larly those containing arsenic and copper, 
have speeded up their development. 

The synthetic DDT, developed by the 
Geigy Company, a Swiss dye concern, was 
turned over to the Department of Agriculture 
for experimental work in late 1942. [Farm 
Journal, February 1944, page 98.] In brief 
but extensive trials, DDT has spelled sure 
death to pests of all sorts, ranging from the 
common house fly to the corn borer. 

Its main claim to distinction so far lies 
in the phenomenal louse-killing properties 
demonstrated so well in Italy, but its po- 
tential uses in agriculture are staggering. 
When available to the public, it will with- 
out question be an important weapon. 


Poison By Inoculation? 

One of the pioneers in the organic in- 
secticide and fungicide field, the Rohm and 
Haas Company, has just announced a new 
synthetic fungicide called Dithane. This 
product has been very effective in controlling 


. 


fungi such as those causing early and late 
blight of potatoes. 

When sprayed on the plant, Dithane 
forms a film or residue which resists weath- 
ering, and affords protection over a long 
period. Rain doesn’t wash it- off. 

Even more interesting is the possibility 
of “inoculating” the plants from the inside, 
by means of Dithane. Rohm and Haas says 
this is still experimental, and will make 
na claims as yet. However, it has been 
noticed that when the soil around the plant 
is wet with Dithane, the plant apparently 
absorbs the chemical and becomes poison- 
ous both to chewing and sucking insects. 
Best results have been observed with Mex- 
ican bean beetles, which have fallen dead 
after starting to chew the leaves. The plant 
probably does not become poisonous to man. 

If Dithane develops along this line, here 
would be a whole new principle in insec- 
ticides. Dithane will not be for sale until 
late 1944, 

For years Semesan and Ceresan, both prod- 
ucts of DuPont, have been pretty much 
standard treatments for protecting seed 
against harmful fungi. These products were 
not satisfactory, however, for dusting and 
spraying plants for disease control. One 
product was desired that could do both jobs. 


For Seed and Plants, Both 


DuPont has recently announced a new 
matérial, named Fermate, that does this. It 
gives promise of controlling some diseases 
that hheretofore have baffled plant “doctors,” 
including tomato anthracnose, brown rot of 
sweet cherries, cedar rust and quince rust 
of apples. At present no Fermate is for sale, 
the entire production going into further tests. 

The United States Rubber Company has 
developed another dual-purpose preparation 
in its laboratories, called Spergon. It not 
only destroys fungi on the.seed and in the 
soil, but is being used as a foliage spray, 
especially in Florida, for spraying cabbage 
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THEY NOW? 


This is an Elastic Stop Nut. 


There are more of them on America’s 
planes, tanks, guns, and naval vessels 
than all other self-locking nuts com- 
bined. 


The reason is an Elastic Stop Nut 
holds fast and locks tight without any 
extra locking gadgets. 


It does this because of the elastic col- 


lar in the top. 


This collar squeezes between the bolt 
threads. It grips both sides of the 
threads. So no amount of vibration 
shakes the nut loose. 


eeyvrer 
PEE? 


You can take the nut off and put it 
back on, time and time again, and it 
still retains its locking effectiveness. 
This is because the collar is elastic 
and “comes back.” 
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Billions of Elastic Stop Nuts are in 
use. And as far as we know, not one 
in a million has ever failed. 


After a while, with the war won, you 
will be able to have these nuts with the 
characteristic red collar of ESNA on 
all the new equipment that will come. 
They. will make it stronger, safer and 
more dependable just as they are do- 
ing on America’s war goods today. 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK OF 


THE KIND OF JOB ELASTIC STOP 
NUTS ARE DOING 


This is how the wing of a DC-3 transport 
plane is fastened on—with Elastic Stop 
ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 


Nuts, the nuts with the red collar so 
familiar to the aircraft industry. The tons 
of plane, crew and pay load depend on 
these nuts for their security. All told, 
this type of plane uses as many as 35,000 
Elastic Stop Nuts. 





Union, New Jersey and Lincoln, Nebraska 








To Millions of People all over the World 
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The medicated smoke of Dr, 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic atracks — helps 
make breathing easier... 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependable, uniform — its 
quality more than ever insured by 
rigid laboratory control of poten- 
cy. Use ASTHMADOR in powder, 
Cigarette, or pipe mixture form. At 
any drugstore —try it today! 





‘in every battle... 
doing vital jobs... 
unfailingly... 


there 

are just 
a few 
left for 
essential 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 


PARMAK 


PRecision 


ELEcrric FENCER 
SEE YOUR PARMAK DEALER or 
WRITE FOR DEALER'S NAME 
PARKER-McCRORY MFG.CO., KANSAS CITY, MO, 














GET FUEL FAST “Sq 


pl po Any Vigan SPEAWA Tog Saw, easily ALN 4 


Feils trees, saws limbs, 


your wood lot into money. 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 817 Wood Street, 


OTTAWA, 
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seedlings and celery seedlings for the con- 
trol of downy mildew. One of its newer 
uses is as a sweet potato dip. Spergon is 
now on the market. 

One big advantage that is credited to 
the organics is their safety to foliage and 
fruit, as compared to the harsh copper and 
sulfur sprays. be 

The aerosol method of applying insecti- 
cides, now being used by the army for mos- 
quito control, has outstanding possibilities 
for insect control after the war. Aerosol is a 
technical term meaning smoke or fog. As 
now used, an insecticidal combination of 
pyrethrum extract and oil of sesame is 
“atomized” by Freon, the liquid-gas used in 
air conditioning apparatus. The mixture is 
highly compressed in a small round con- 
tainer, and the insecticide mixture is re- 
leased in a very fine spray or mist. 

Present spraying equipment is heavy. If 
further tests bear out the practicability of 
the “aerosol” method, it may be possible to 
do the spraying job as well (perhaps better) 
with equipment many times lighter, because 
of the extremely compressed nature of the 
bug-fighting mixture. 


Other New Insecticides 


Two other products of the Rohm and 
Haas laboratories are Lethane 60 and Lethane 
B-71, contact insecticides. Lethane 60 has be- 
come widely used as an extender for rote- 
none. Lethane B-71, more recently devel- 
oped, substitutes very well for rotenone, 
pyrethrum or nicotine. Both products are on 
the market and available to mixers of in- 
secticidal dusts. 

Dow Chemical Company has developed a 
series of organic insecticides, including what 
is called the DN group. There are now eight 
of the DN’s on the market. They have been 
found effective on citrus trees, many types of 
vegetables and deciduous fruits, with one 
type especially successful in controlling the 
European red mite currently on the rampage 
on fruit trees in the east and southeast. 

Genecide, produced by General Chemical, 
is an organic concoction used in control of 
the codling moth. It has also been found 
valuable for late spraying of apple and pear 
orchards on the Pacific Coast. 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 





Peter Tumbledown believes firmly in 
one farm short-cut, and that is hogging 
down the corn crop. The Tumbledown 
hogs are mostly running loose anyway, 
and it is always hard to find Peter’s corn 


among the tall weeds. So Peter figures - 


the best thing is to let them get to- 
gether any way they can, while he goes 
into town to argue the 1944 election. 
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1 The longest air-freight haul in the world starts at Patter- 
* son Field, Ohio, and ends in India, 14,000 miles away. The 


boys who fly this shuttle run for the Air Service Command call 
it the 8-day ‘‘Pony Express’’—4 days out, 4 days back, in all 
kinds of weather. 





3 Dramatic as the India run is, it’s only one of the ways in 
* which we’re solving the problem of supply for United 
States air bases the world over. The furious tempo of aerial 
warfare calls for miracles of transportation, not only by air, 
but over highway, by rail, and on the sea. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT COR- 
PORATION has twelve divisions, located as follows: 
San Diego, Calif.; Vultee Field, Calif.; Fairfield, Calif.; 
Tucson, Ariz.; Fort Worth, Texas; New Orleans, La.; 


9 Day in, day out, huge Liberator Express transports take 
* off, loaded with tons of high-priority cargo for American 
airmen based on the fringe of Jap-held Burma. Magnetoes, 
fuel pumps, jungle kits, propellers, starters, aircraft engines, 
radios, and other vital accessories. 





4 All forms of transportation must team up together to 

* help rebuild the peacetime world, just as they are working 
together to win the war. But the plane will also have a second 
role to fulfill. Air power can well become America’s most 
effective force for ensuring a lasting peace. 


Nashville, Tenn.; Louisville, Ky.; Wayne, Mich.; 
Dearborn, Mich.; Allentown, Pa.; Elizabeth City, N.C.; 
and Miami, Fla. Member, Aircraft War Production 
Council. 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


FROM “FLYING JEEPS” TO LEVIATHANS OF THE AIR 


CATALINA .. 
LIBERATOR EXPRESS .. . 


UBERATOR . . . 4-engine bomber 
CORONADO .. . . patrol bomber 


» «+ patrol bomber 
transport 


VALIANT... . basic trainer 
VENGEANCE . . . dive bomber 


SENTINEL ..... 
RELIANT . . 


“Flying Jeep” 
- navigational trainer 
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Eveready 
Batter 





“No, siree! Things aren’‘t 
like they used to be in 
this man’s army!“ 


ee 


vbartnen, 





= 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER ...Look for 
the date line > 





Eo 


EXTRA 
Loncellly 
BATTER’ 


” 


THERE ARE “Eveready 
flashlight batteries in 
use on all of our far-flung 
battle lines. You see, our 
Army, Navy and Marines, and vital war indus- 
tries here at home, are taking nearly all we can 





produce. This explains the reason why your 
dealer may be out of these dependable batteries 
from time to time. 


How long should a War Bond Drive last? Fifty- 
two weeks a year for as long as the war lasts! 


EVEREAD 


TRIDE-MARK 





The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


| if they would use more eggs. 
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* FARM NEWS 


AND COMMENT 





(Continued from page 10) 
icy” among farmers. Each has a labor “co- 
to help members of the congre- 
gation exchange work. 

13,000 carloads of potatoes bought by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation have 
been dehydrated for stock feed. Feed manu- 
facturers bought it all, and asked for more. 
The CCC says it will dry spuds again this 
year if it has to buy potatoes to support the 


market. 
MACHINERY FALLS SHORT 


HE fact that the government may au 

thorize machinery manufacturers to 
make farm implements does not necessarily 
mean that farmer$ are going to get them. 
This was demonstrated the other day, when 
the War Production Board announced that 
production of some badly-needed items of 
farm machinery was 32% short of the out- 


ordinator” 


put scheduled. 

Ironically, it’s harvest machinery, which 
farmers need most, that is shortest. Widest 
gaps between number scheduled and actu- 
ally made showed up in mowers, hay loaders, 
rakes, combines and corn 


side delivery 
pickers. 

Although the implement industry is racing 
to catch up—it was 22% behind schedule in 
March and only 10% behind in May—the 
lag between manufacture and actual deliv- 
ery to the farmer makes the shortages all 
the more severe. 

Main reason for failure to meet schedules 
probably lies in expanded war demand for 
landing craft, engines, artillery, trucks and 
shells. Labor, material and transportation 
shortages also plagued the industry, from 
factory to retail dealers. Privately, the in- 
dustry is still sore over the original limita- 
tion order on farm machinery production— 
the notorious L-170, issued tin October, 1942 

which cut farm machinery production to 
20% of 1940-41 output, and threw the en- 
tire industry out of gear. 


ALL SMELLS SWEET AGAIN 


HE stench of rotting eggs, which threat- 

ened a month ago to give the War Food 
Administration its biggest headache so far, 
has disappeared, and so have a lot of eggs. 
With every foot of cooler space full, and 
eggs WFA had bought under the price sup- 
port program spoiling on railroad sidings, 
WFA actually sold some eggs for 5 cents a 
case, to go into tankage. 

More to the point, the food trade joined 
the government in promoting greater use of 
eggs by housewives. Confectionery manufac- 
turers were told they could have more sugar 
As a result, 
WFA moved 25 million dozen eggs (1,400 


| carloads) in seven days, and the worst of the 


emergency was over. With production al- 


| ready tapering off seasonally, prices to farm- 


ers have strengthened 3 or 4 cents a dozen 


in many places. 


BRITAIN LOOKS AHEAD 


REAT BRITAIN now is laying post-war 
food plans with two purposes in mind. 
One is to end food rationing as early as possi- 


| ble. The other is to round up as much for- 











You have enjoyed such good service 
and long life from your AC Fuel Pump 
because of the quality that is built in, 
from design to finished pump. 

You will continue that performance and 
quality if you insist on an AC when 


you needa new, or a rebuilt, fuel pump. 


BUY WAR BONDS - BRING VICTORY QUICKER | 


Pisses 





LAST WORD IN QUALITY 














ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 


For centuries the delight of gardens in European 
countries. Now available in America. They produce 
delicious fruit right at your own doorstep. 

Write for FREE Catalog on Fruit Trees, Berries, 
Shrubs, and Roses. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. F, Geneva, N. % 
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eign currency as possible, as this will be 
badly needed to take care of Britain’s foreign 
war debts. 

Main features of the plan are to step up 
milk production in the British Isles by 300 
million gallons annually, and to make long- 
term agreements with Dominions and colo- 
nies to supply as much as possible of Brit- 
ain’s imports. 

Australia and New Zealand have agreed 
“in principle” to sell all their surplus beef, 
mutton, lamb and dairy products to England. 
Canada has been offered a bacon contract 
for 1944 to 1947, calling for a minimum de- 
livery of 1.8 billion pounds in the four-year 
period. A contract for 125 million pounds of 
Canadian cheese to be delivered up to March 
31, 1946, already has been signed. 

Post-war orange concentrates will come, 
according to present plans, from Palestine, 
Jamaica and South Africa, instead of from 
the U. S., which is supplying most of them 
now under lend-lease. 


IN AGAIN, OUT AGAIN 


V . EMBERS of the American Farm Man- 


agers’ Association, meeting at Purdue 
University, pooled their estimates, concluded 
that the hog population during the coming 
year would be 25 to 30% less than in 1943— 
14. (The USDA says spring pigs saved for 
slaughter this year will be 24% less than 
last year; sows bred for fall farrowing will 
be 34% less.) 
Part of the shrinking production is ac- 
counted for by regular producers bringing 
their herds into line with anticipated feed 








supplies, the farm managers agreed. But a 
good part of the decline is accounted for, 
the farm managers believe, by the “in-and- 
outers getting out.” With hog numbers drop- 
ping the way they are, many an “in-and- 
outer” who cussed himself last spring for | 
being in, may be cussing himself next spring 
for being out. 


FEED OR DRINK 


HE U. S. whiskey barrel.was running 
dry just on the eve of the 4th Term elec- 
tion campaign—an intolerable political con- 
dition. Therefore, no sooner had the War 
Food Administration wound up its corn- 
pledge drive to get enough corn to keep in- 
dustrial alcohol and starch plants running, 
than the War Production Board announced 
a “liquor holiday” for August. 
So this month approximately 11 million | 














“They gave me the pennant to stay away 
—they said production goes down 40 per 
cent when I’m there.” 
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POULTRY 


PROSPERITY 





Food experts predict the postwar qualities of a flock is a plentiful 
world will need 125% more such _ supply of vital vitamins. That’s why 
‘protective’ foodsaseggsandpoul- more and more poultrymen are in- 
try—assuring a continuation of sisting thatthe feed they buy or mix 
profitable prices long after Victo- contains SEA PEP Brand—the Vi- 
ry. A potent factor in increasing tamin Oils of guaranteed potency 
egg-laying and meat-building and assured quality. 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Division of Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 








ATHLETE'S FOOT ror? 


DON’T LET FUNGUS “DIG IN!” oN POULTRY 


Go after the first sign of cracking, peeling, 
soggy or itchy skin. Laboratory tests prove 
MEDICATED Poslam kills—on contact —and 
in 10 minutes — three common fungi causing 
stinging, blazing athlete's foot. The vital thing LICE 

is don’t delay— get Poslam before layers of and 
horny skin protect the fungus .. . 18,000,000 
packages sold on money-back guarantee. “The 
ointment without disappointment.” 50¢, 
druggists. For FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam, 0 Vunietbien 
Dept. F-8254 W. 54th St., New York 19,N.Y. have lice and feather mites in youe poultry 

tions. Results are quick and clean-up 
Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 


POS L A M Get the BLACK LEAF 40 
is effective. Ask for Black Leaf 40. 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 














Get the BLACK LEAF 4 
More Comfort Wearing TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


Spread on roosts according to direc- 
FALSE TEETH SETMT o1 
Cc FOR THe LEAF 














powder, sprinkled ‘on upper and lower plates Ss , 

holds them: firmer so that they feel more com- RS 

fortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or = ae: FILLER 

feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not 

sour. Checks ‘“‘plate odor” (denture breath). r HAY CUTTER 

Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. By all odds, the best buy is the sturdy, u , 
KI LLS minute, cost-cutting Gehl. Excels in light running, 

clean cutting at low speed. Saves time and w 


Special hay feeder cuts hay into mow with 
Red Mites hay fork robe Saves half the storage space. Ca 
Bed Bugs | <!<a" it all up—no waste. Efficient blower can’t 
clog. Fills highest silos at low speed, - 


brooder Sure. ‘bes. ri ote Bloe bows. ills red 
Bogs, teas and simitar All steel construction, unbreakable fly- 


Beste as fom ts Ce ree "Sne tret wheel, enclosed gears. Fills silo, ¢ 


- terme, fon Soto ares cers ey house hay into mow, makes grass silage 
several times a day alah. 

Miedee. TOUTE USOAATOMES teins, ML 

EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Plants which will fruit 
next summer. Write for FREE Catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, DEPT. F, GENEVA, Wi. Y. 

























She NEW 
TEEZEWOO 





Here is America’s new 
pipe success — from the 
Great Smoky Mountains! 


What a wonderful break for Amer- 
ican pipe smokers—this Breezewood 
pipe that comes from a virgin forest 
deep in the Great Smoky Mountains! 
Breezewood is amazingly light in 
weight, and what a grand sweet smoke 
it gives you! Go to yougdealer’s, hold 
a Breezewood pipe in your hand, feel 
its zephyr-weight. It’s America’s new 
pipe success: buy one, enjoy Amer- 
ica’s gift to pipe-smokers’ pleasure! 





No wonder they were astonished! They all guessed 
too high! Actually the astounding new Breezewood 
Sh ee average, less than 1¥4, ounces. 
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bushels of rye, wheat and barley will be 
cooked into “beverage alcohol” which, when 
blended, will produce 50 million gallons of 
whiskey and gin—a four months’ supply 
which will carry the U. S. safely past election 
day. 

Under the terms of the order, which Don- 
ald Nelson had opposed almost up to the 
time he signed it, distillers are released com- 
pletely from manufacturing industrial alco- 
hol in August, and industrial producers, who 
make no whiskey themselves, may turn over 
one half their spirit production to the dis- 
tillers, 

To save face all around, WFA and WPB 
agreed that no corn, sorghums or molasses 
may be used. 

“My chickens could have used some of 
that feed,” one Minnesota woman commented 
to Farm Journal, Other comments, from 
farmers who had recently been evangelized 
on pledging corn, were unprintable. 


THE EARLY BIRD GETS 
THE FERTILIZER 


NE more war-time campaign in which 

farmers have co-operated whole-heart- 
edly began its second year recently. The 
campaign is the order-your-fertilizer-early 
drive. So well did it succeed during the past 
12 months that the fertilizer industry was 
able to deliver more fertilizer to farmers 


| than ever before, despite Jabor and transpor- 








tation shortages. 

Importance of this accomplishment lies in 
the fact that two out of every five helpings 
of fruits or vegetables eaten in the U. S. are 
made possible by commercial plant-food, as 
is every third potato, every fourth pound of 
cotton, and half of the tobacco crop. 

The fertilizer industry and the government 
have both recently praised farmers for their 
co-operation, and have asked that they keep 
it up. With that help, the industry says it 
will be able to deliver even more fertilizer 
in 1944-45, and is making its plans to ex- 
pand nitrogen production 6%, potash 15%, 
and phosphorus 17% 

But, warns Charles J. Brand of the National 
Fertilizer Association, “the labor situation 
has not improved, so early ordering and 
early delivery should be the rule during the 


° ” 
} coming year. 


WHY PAY FREIGHT ON DIRT? 
T CRAIG, COLORADO, largest wool 


shipping point in the U. S., Manager 
L. S. McCandless of the Craig “Empire- 
Courier” is asking why it should be necessary 
to use 105 cars to ship wool to Boston when 
50 cars would do just as well. Why can’t 
the wool be scoured before it is shipped, and 
save freight on the grease and dirt which 
make up nearly 60% of the weight of natural 
wool ? 

That would be “Vertical Diversification” 
as applied to the wool industry. Vertical 
diversification is the processing of farm prod- 
ucts as far as possible by farmers themselves, 

by their co-ops, as explained in recent 
issues of Farm Journal, 

Wool processors in the east have some an- 
swers. They say they want to blend different 
wools before scouring, and want to’ work with 
someone close at hand. They also say West- 
ern water is too hard for good scouring. But 
Colorado Sheepmen aren’t easily put off. 
Mr. McCandless seems to have asked a $64 
question, which wool growers everywhere 
might well ponder. 
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SPRAKAST 


* eat. no. 2.333.061 


INSE cTICI DE 
Vegetables and Fruits 


1. Acts as a repellant. 

2. Controls sucking insects such as 
Aphids, Thrips, Lice, Mealy Bugs, Leaf Hop- 
pers and Red Bugs; and controls chewing 
insects such as many of the Beetles, Cater- 
pillars and Leaf Rollers. 

3. Controls Blight, Rust, Scale and other 
fungus diseases when used in combination 
with neutral copper. 

4. Contains enzymes and chlorophy! 
which stimulate plant growth and crop 
yield. 


* a 
Spraying or Dusting 
Unusually effective on potatoes, tobacco, 

citrus, and general vegetable crops. 
See your agent or write direct 
Agencies still. open .in some districts 


WOBURN CHEMICAL CORP. (N, j,) 
Harrison, N. J. 


KEEPS THEM GROWING! 








3-WAY 


FIRST AID 





It’s not enough to apply 
an antiseptic to an in- 
jury. Modern first aid 
demands three things: 

1. Relieve the pain 

2. Fight infection 

3. Promote healing 
UNGUENTINE* does all three! 
It’s the thing to use for 
Home First Aid, Your 
druggist has it in handy 
tubes and family size jars. 















Miniature Mask for DUST 
and HAY FEVER 


Hay fever sufferers wear to keep from breathing pollen. 
Handy as a pair of glasses! For best protection keep mouth 
closed and breathe thru nose. Wear when handling grain 
@r flour, plowing dusty fields, grading roads. Used in homes 
when sweeping, dusting, cleaning furnace. DUPOR No. 1 
Mask weighs 1 oz. Has 9 sq. in. filter. Get folder FREE! 
H. S$. COVER, Dept. F, South Bend, Ind. 
“GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR, 1694-1944" 


STAMMER? 


This new 125-page book, “Stammering, Its Cause 

and Correction, “‘describes the Bogue Unit Method 

for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 43 years. Benj. N. 

Dept. 815, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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FARM FLOCK 


MORE EVIDENCE 


July or Aug- 
ist vacationers in 


lune, 


work again for awhile. 


«wk to go to 
vy quitters are-by far the 
cers. At least that’s what Minnesota ex- 


poorest 


Their tests showed: 


hack 


tound 
ruitters took 


duction 


nters have 


193 davs to get 
y quitters went hack to werk = atter 
“avs 
ist. quitters called their vacation off 
> days. 
ember quitters were back on the joh 
90 days. 
er quitters took only 75 days. 
s that kept on laying until after No- 
wr | took but 45 days leave from duty. 
quitters didn't extend them- 


their abbreviated working 


earty 


n during 


The test showed layers quitting be- 
\ugust 15 had averaged only 183 eggs 
hat time. Those that kept on the te 
October | had an average of 228 e 
\ugust 31. 
\ll of which adds up to this: continuous 
ing not only saves scarce feed but leaves 
only the best layers to carry over. 


3.000 TURKEYS E. F. Greiner, 
UNDER ONE ROOF Burke _ county, 
Georgia, marketed 


900 turkeys last year, all raised under one 

Here’s how it came about: 

had raised chickens for sev- 

ra ars. but became interested in turkeys 
142. He 350 that year and sold 
for a profit of $2.62 per bird. Greiner 


Mir. Greiner 
raised 
ecided to expand. 

went to his banker and told him what 


banker offered an old 
con- 


aad in mind The 
that be 

turkey agreed 
and the ended 
and Greiner in partnership. 
was 202 ft. by 118 ft. 


20 sections. including 


varehoust thought might be 


rted into a house. Greinet 


1 be done, conference 
th the banker 
rl } 

i hive warehouse 
(,reiner divided it into 
and a “hospital.” 

fall he 2.500 turkevs on 


a net profit of $1.51 per bird. 


‘sun room” 
[ate in the put 
he market al 
r keeps cost records and pays close at- 


His mortality 


(,reine 
to management details, 


tentior 


has been extremely low. 


Early in May he put 3,000 poults in the 
ime building, hatched from eggs laid by 


hens he kept from his 1943 flock. 


f bov) 


will 


HANDLING 
PULLETS 


\loney-making 
come from the pullets that 
lay this fall. Therefore, it’s 
mportant to keep them eating and growing. 
may 


egss 


pullets 
weather, especially if 
it calls for tricks to get 


\ugust is a month when 
lop growing. In hot 
are bare, 


e ranges « 


waterers and 


m out to eat. Shade for the 
ders helps. Sometimes easy-to-eat pellets 
in answer. Coaxing is also done with 
ilk or other palatable feeds. 
Some of the pullets will probably start to 
his calls for nests. It’s a job 
nest break” pullets after they are housed, 
wen used to laying on the ground. 
Nests can be made of orange crates nailed 
wrth side of the brooder house or 
ter. Some poultrymen use a battery of 
s (built on runners) that can be moved 
tsily from one range to another. 


Dont expect those 


| under fences. Doe 
the work of 8 dg 
| Self- propelled, 
light weight — 
easy to handle 











Pre-War 
Model 











REGISTER 
@' TODAY 
livery as soon as Speed Queens are again avail- 
— able. 
OR, write us and we will register your name 
with your nearest Speed Queen dealer. 


Go to your Speed Queen dedtae 
and sign up in his ‘Victory 
Order Book”’ for preference de- 


(Not necessary to make actual purchase.) 


BARLOW G&G SEELIC MFG. CO. 
Box 252-N RIPON, WIS. 
The post-war Speed Queen Line 





will include both Electric and 
Gas ~— Models 








% > 
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FIRE PUMPS will protect yous § farm and 

home from fire. Only clear 
water used. Easy pumping throws 30 to 50 ft. 
pressure stream or nozzle adjusts for spray. 5 
gal. tank carries on back. Ideal for fighting 
grass and field fires. Puts out fires in barns, for- 
est, house, roof. Inexpensive. Strongly built. 


Send for catalog. 
480 MAIN ST., 


D. B. SMITH & co. UTICA 2, N. Y. 
peony A < them bear fruit the first 
nted. Write for . catalog. 


STERN'S. “NURSERIES, DEPT. F, GENEVA, N. v. 


JARI POWER SCYTHE 


Cuts noxious weeds, brush and grass 
in less time with power—in orchards 
—in fields. Cuts in tight 
places where other 
mowers won't. Trims 
close to —~y 









36” SICKLE BAR 
Cuts 1} inches from ground 


Write for details and prices. 


JARI PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. 20N, 2938 Pillsbury Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


















po Ba wood sawing 
fast and easy. Cancut 

h wood to pay for 
rote quickly. Easily 
moved while attached. Big 
heavy blade. FREE details. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO. 

W8i7 Oak Ave. Ottawa, Kans. 





SAY GOODBYE TO THAT 


CORN! 


How to get instant relief from 
painful pressure and remove corn 


Stop home-paring; that “‘shaves off’ the top, 
usually leaves the core behind! Instead, use 
Blue-Jay! It does 2 things: the soft pad gives in- 
stant relief from pressure pain; the medication 
loosens the corn so it can be easily removed— 
including the core. Get Blue-Jay at any drug or 
toilet goods counter today! 


BLUE-JAY »52%%. 


BAUER & BLACK « 









Division of The Kendall Company 











8 & Stratto 
ia Busines 


Serve American 
Farm Families 
than the Total “ 

Other 4-Cycle 
> Cooled Engintt 














AiR- 
COOLED 
POWER 





recognition as preferred power” is 
znce record of over 

& Stratton engines 

years of continuous 


advancements 


acturing methods. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Milwaukee 1. Wis USA 


HOME CANNERS 
Guard against spoilage, waste, breakage with 
Presta 
Strong, Safe Sunaglas Jars 














use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, or Good 
Housekeepers 2- 


piece caps. Fit all 
standard makes of 


Masen fruit jars. 
On any make of © 
Glass-Top closure use 
Cupples No. 10 Top- 











Take Christmas Card ine | 


Most unique, sensationally different Christmas | 

¢ Cards! Aemaning values. Noexperience needed. 

21 Card Easysales pee forzen. . enone 

Puasa of ASSO ASSORTMENTS — s, 

' Mrenie Religious, Humorous, Git Weekes a, 
” ‘y 50: SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. Write us today 

Friendship Studios, $27 Adams, Elmira, WN. ¥. 
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SITTER JUMPER 


(Continued from page 31) 


lwo things came to me in the same mo 
ment 4 notch broke the mountain ridge 
east above our right-hand wing-tip, and at 
the same time | saw the dots of a mining 
camp far below us in the valley. There was 
i break. The camp was inhabited. Dark 


trails showed where the snow had been kept 
clear. Ellie didn’t weigh much, one hun 
dred and five pounds. Yet even that much 
less weight might get the plane over the 
notch 


| had to shout above the engine’s increased 
labor. but tried to make it casual. Like ask 
out and take a walk. “Look, 


El hie we're heating up. We've got to 


ing her to get 


do something 

She cut me off. “Not this time, Joe!” Het 
shouted breath was foggy in the freezing 
cabin. “Vve wondered how long it would 
bet 

So that was the reason for her queer look! 
Wondering how long would be till 1 quit 
Thinking about those others Vd 
left in the au 

We were circling above the mining camp, 


this ship. 


| with the oil heat needle jammed into the red. 


and no time left to argue. | yelled at her, 
“You listen to me! We can't both make it 
You'll be all right 
in that camp down there. V'll go on and 
deliver the stuff.” 

She didn’t believe | would. The faint and 
bitter smile she gave me showed that. “If 


| want you to bail out 


| you want to jump.” she shouted. “go ahead! 


Mil not leave till you do!” 

If she had been a flier she would have 
understood what | wanted. But she wasn’t 
a flier; only a grand girl who wasn’t going 
to let me quit another ship. 

“Joe!” She was looking at me and her 
eyes were pleading. “This is your chance. 
Stick to it! Think what it means. Use your 
head and get us to those men!” 

“What do you think I’m using!” I shouted 
at her. She didn’t know the half of it. The 
plane skidded off under the kick 1 gave at 
the rudde ‘yr pedals. “For God’s sake. Ellie, 
scram!’ 

She sat there tight in her seat. “I’m not 
guitting you!” she yelled. 

We flew another circle, dropping. My 
mind had been full of Ellie, but now it was 
really desperate. The equipment a_ pilot 
carries in case of a forced landing is precious 
stuff. We still had miles of snow-covered 
wilderness beyond the mountains. It was 
dangerous to lose our gear. But if Ellie 
wouldn't £0 

| FACED her. “Unfasten 
your safety belt! There’s a bottom hatch 
back in the compartment. Throw out every- 
thing that’s loose!” 

Her eyes widened. Then suddenly she 
was moving. laughing, her lips saying close 
to my ear as she turned. back, “Il knew you 
could work it out!” 

She got the hatch doors open, dropped our 
sleeping bags, our tents, all the camp gear 
and the boxes of food. It’s a miracle what 


| a little less weight does to a laboring plane. 


Every time a piece went out you could feel 
her lift. 

It still wasn’t going to be enough. | 
yelled, “There’s a lever, painted red, under 
that tank. Pull it!” 

She didn’t answer. And I couldn’t look 











The best way to keep bruises, 
strains, swellings from causing ex- 
pensive “‘lay-ups’’ is to attend to 
them right away with Absorbine. 
A stand-by for over 50 years, 
Absorbine is used by many leading 
veterinarians to help prevent con- 
gestive troubles from becoming per- 
manent afflictions. Absorbine rubbed 
on swelling relieves the soreness. 
By speeding blood flow to injury it 
helps carry off congestion. Usually 
swelling is relieved in a few hours! 
Absorbine costs only $2.50 for a long- 
lasting bottle. When Absorbine works 
to clear up injury, as it has on many 
others, you'll agree Absorbine is worth 
many times its cost. At all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





... AND LOOK \O 
‘YEARS YOUNGER 





3 need 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting— 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
60c and $1.65 (5 times as much) at drug or toilet counters 
ona money-back guarantee tee. Get BROWN. ATON E today. 


SUN-PARCHED LIPS 


cooled, soothed, smoothed this 
easy, quick way % 


HERE’S an amazingly effective way 
our Armed Forces have found to 
relieve parched, peeling, blistered 
lips caused by sun, wind and 
weather. Just apply Chap Stick 
promptly. Chap Stick is made 
especially for the lips. It’s gently 
medicated. Promotes heal- 
ing — lubricates. 
Only 25¢ at 
drug counters. 
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Oh Baby—m 
2.B.T. powde 
contains Olive Oil / 


IDEAL FOR TENDER SKIN! Mother, Z.B.T. gives 
haby extra comfort and protection. For long- 
clinging Z.B.T. contains Olive Oil. It is supe- 


rior in “slip”—resists moisture better. 





around at her, to know if she had heard me. 
I aimed the ship’s nose toward the notch. 
Things happened fast. There wasn’t even 





MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth a thin film of Z.B.T. | 


m your palm, Sprinkle a little water on it. 
Notice that the powder doesn’t become caked 
r pasty and the water doesn’t penetrate the 
Z.B.T. Your skin is still dry and protected. 
Compare with other leading baby powders! 


easy POWDER 
witn olive Off 


ARTE 


RED- ITCHY SKIN? | 


watch out— it’s often 


ECZEMA 


Home 
Treatment 
= Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 

















First applications of wonderful soothing medi- 
‘rated liquid Zemo —a_ Doctor's formula — 
quickly relieve the intense itching burning of 
Eczema, Psoriasis and similar annoying skin 
and scalp irritations due to external cause. 
Zemo also aids healing. Amazingly successful 
35 years! Apply anytime — doesn’t 
on skin. First trial of clean, stainless, 
iquid Zemo convinces! 3 different sizes. Buy 


I-xtra Strength Zemo for stub- 
born cases. All drugstores. - ZEMO 
Relieve Stin 

and Pain of j n sect 
*»Bites 


ast Quick Way 


For quick relief from the sting and pain of to, 

fer and other non-venomous insect bites use O 

It soothes, cools and comforts. This effective inhibitory 
intiseptic is also valuable in treating sunburn and ss 

injuries—cuts, scratches, burns. Used by Soumae @ 

home and at work. Pleasant to | Py infection 
—quickly helps relieve ak, Ont Must 

Satisfy you or money back. no's O1L" SOL nom 


ior over 
snow 

















MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course s - 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 45th 
| yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
hospital, Another saved $400 while 
learning. Equipment included. Men, 

sed, : women 18 a write - - 4% School not 
requ Easy Bry iy pa 

AGO SCHOOL aL OF NURSING 
Dept. 7" ar) East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, til. 
, Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Yame $$ $$ 
Ctly 


_____ State_ ae 








time to yell once more about the lever. The 
last chance to bank away from the moun- 
tainside was gone in an instant. The notch 
in the ridge rushed at the windshield, still 
above us. My heart stopped. 

The lever must have stuck a little. It 
wasn’t Fllie’s fault. 

You have a strange blindness in the frac- 
tion of a second before you crash an air- 
plane. I'd had it once. It’s a_ merciful 
thing. And it came then, the beginning of 
it, with the floor of the notch between sheer 
rock walls rushing at us and the steep 
mountain slope below. So that the next 


instant, it was the feel of the plane and not 


anything | saw, that told me when Ellie 
pulled the lever, dumping our auxiliary 
gas. 


rhe ship’s nose came up. A hurricane of 
snow whirled from the propeller blades . . . we 
then 
the mountainside dropped behind us and the 
lowlands stretched away to the 
and endless. broken only by 
streak of a river, far off. 


were as close as that to a belly crash. . . 


east, white 


the twisted 


| 
4 , ; 
Ki LIE crawled forward 


into her seat, pale and staring. | managed 
to grin at her, the brave kid who would stick 
to anything, even me. looking all at once 


She put her hand out and 
but she couldn’t speak. 

distant river was my refer- 
rest of the way. 
throttled 
was cool- 


scared to death! 
gripped my arm, 
A bend in the 
ence 
We 
hack, 


ing 


point to guide us the 
started down on a long slant, 
pretty soon the engine 
off cabin was longer in 
freezing air. | could shift my feet on the 
rudder pedals and ease my numb legs, and 


wanted to tell her what had happened. 


and 


and the no 


Yet it took close navigation to find the 
highway camp’s landing field. And as soon 


as we were set down Ellie hopped out with 
her plasma bottles, and lit out for the hos- 
pital. A couple of hours later the post sent 
a follow-up transport from some other 
to take ont the wounded men. She 
back in it, while | went around the 
tain without trying to climb 
hump. 

way and another | 
chance to tell her something. Then it didn’t 
and now she won't believe 
it. Nobody will. I’m only trying to be Mod- 
Joe. saying I don’t rate this citation 
about sticking to a disabled plane and sav- 
ing the lives of a dozen men. 

But | didn’t stick to that plane. It stuck 
to me. You remember we waded across a 
muddy field to take off, then shot up into air 
that was like a quick-freeze vault. In 
time at all the wet glue mud on my boots 
was frozen to the rudder pedals. It wouldn’t 
break loose. I tried. And the wet legs of 
my suit were frozen to the boot tops. You 
can't fly a plane and struggle much at the 
and other things were happen- 
I couldn't have 


base 
rode 
moun- 
chain back 
across the 
So 


one didn’t get a 


seem Important; 


est 


no 


same time: 
Even if I'd wanted to, 


ing. 
jumped. 

Of course the ice melted after we coasted 
down from the gap, so Ellie didn’t know. 
Now she won’t believe it. Maybe in her 


woman’s way she is right. 


“Nope,” she says whenever I bring it up, 
“you can’t tell me what happened. I was 
there. Anyway, Joe, listen ... no smart man 
should ever try to disillusion his wife!” 


THE END 
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1944 MODELS 





U.S. Pat. Nos. 2255527 and 127471, ond 
Can. Pat. No. 401088, Name Reg. i 
U S. and Can. Pat. Off. 


Only heater of its kind 
in the world!...the heater 
with remarkable, patent- 

S\ ed interior construction 
principles that have brought new, mod- 
ern heating comfort to hundreds of 
thousands of users. 


Be Sure to Get the Genuine! 
Look for the name, epeliog W-A- Roe 


M-O-R-N-L-N-G ... the copael mot 
Sontqusometie, qenane Holde 10 100 oie 


Burns any kind kind of coal, coke or briquets. 
vor need start a fire but once a year. pogetese 
less attention than most . Heats all day 
and all night without refueling. with 
automatic d: control. (K-€2) 

See Your Dealer Today—Have him demonstrate 
allthe remarkable features of WARM MORNING. 


hecho Coine Oo. 390°C. 508, Resa 













GET RELIEF FROM 
PAIN + SWELLING 
SORENESS 


If you are suffering from pain . . . swell- 
ing... soreness cau by a simple ° 
sprain, bruise or wrenched muscle, you 
can getrelief with moist heat. Apply an 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE POULTICE comfortably 
hot and feel the moist heat go right to 
work on the sore area. The warm 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE soothes and relaxes 
. . » brings you blessed relief . . . works 
for several hours. Get a can of 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE at your druggist’s 
right now—only 40 cents. 





_ AUNTY FLO) 
FOOD MILL 


SAVES CANNING TIME 


vomare SUICE——Strains bushel to- 
in 20 minutes 

apps a ourven OR SAUCE — “trains 
bushel apples in 30 minutes. No cor- 
ing. no peeling 
25% greater yield 

GRAPES. SERRIES, ac 
PLUMS— Crushes or strains all fruits 
for jame in half time 

easy FOOOS strainer ont 

bles, fruite quicker. chee 

rouey FOOD MLL Ff! 2 = at DE 
PARTMENT HARDWARE stores 
De not send order to factory. Cannot 
ship direct 





Needs less suger 


veae 





eee ere eee 

Vsena 1060 for SO recipe book jet, | 

“VARIETY with FOLEY FooD 

orn.” to FOLEY rz Cu., 101 Ind St 
E.. Minneapolis 13 Minn 


I. Name. 
W) te address 
—_——_— 
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* FARMERS’ TRADING POST « 
F$4-WEEK OLD 





WHITE LEGHORN 





PULLETS 





SAVE FEED! Practically Feed and Raise Themselves! Bred for High Ege 
Production, Disease Resistance and Long Livability Under Ordinary 
Farm Conditions. ORDER NOW for August and September Delivery! 


As this is being written, 
means only one thing—and that is the 





rapidly start to disappear. The congested egg 


raisers from putting off pullets. Many 
lower egg production this fall, 
Make your plans now for winter and spring eggs. You 
and I both know that for high egg ciadeiiae at 
lowest feed cost you cannot beat the WHITE LEG 
HORN. My strain has been consistently developed 
over a period of years to thrive under ordinary farm 
conditions. We have stressed disease resistance, hig! 
egg production and long laying life. I hatch all my 
own chicks and only the best are placed in my 
starters. When you receive them they are over 4 
weeks old—90% raised—and during August and Sep 
tember will practically raise themselves. Order from 
this ad today. All shipments special hand 95 


Railway Express. 100% live delivery $ 
guaranteed 
Price F.0.B. Sedalia, Mo. 95 





the land invasion of Western Europe has started. This to me 
food surplus we have built up in this country will 
market this spring discouraged many poultry 
others sold their flocks. These actions will result in 
winter and coming spring. 


There always is and always will be a demand for 
broilers. To save you time, labor and feed 1 pioneered 
in starting them (like pullets) to 4 weeks of axe. My 
customers are delighted with them, They grow to 2 
s. in 4 or 5 weeks—and this specialized broiler can 
be fried up to 4 lbs.—over that they make excellent 
roasting chickens. If you order for delivery in August 
or September, you can turn them out and they will 
take care of themselves. I will have saved you all the 
early starting work and feed. I have a limited quan 
tity for August or September celivery. Priced as fol 
lows, F.O.B., Sedalia (actually less, I believe, than 


you could raise them $1500 


I 
lt 


34 for $5.75; 67 for $11.00, 
or 100 for 





RICE SPECIALIZED BROILERS sprcum $995 
public will again stand in PRICE 100 


Meat rationing has eased—but I am predicting hy fall th 
This means an even greater demand for broilers 


line to buy point rationed meats 








you buy your 
which fully explains my breeding methods. Drop me a 


FREE '44 Catalog ¥"""".."°.0"; 


postcard with your name and address. Just say ‘‘Catalog 


chicks from me or not, I want you to have a copy 


OKEE L. RICE. 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 110, SEDALIA, MISSOURI 





STARTED PULLETS 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
WHITE ROCKS OR NEW HAMPS 


Good breeds for more eggs and bigger eggs 












SELECT PULLETS per 100 EXTRA SELECT PULLETS 
3-4 Wks. old $28 3-4 Wks. old $31 
4-5 Wks. old $30 4-5 Wks. old $33 
Jr. Range Size $41 Jr. Range Size $45 
Range Size $47 Range Size $51 








Add 2c for 50; 4c for 25. Also ‘4 Raised’’ and ‘Jr. Ready-Te- 
Lay” Ages. Also Chicks. CIRCULAR FREE 
Rucker’s IMPERIAL patie. Sct 95 Rail St., Delphos, Ohio 








Prompt Service — Low Prices! 
For 14 consecutive years MORE people have 
bought Colonia] Chicks than any other 


All leading breeds. U. 8. A 
roved — U. 8S. Pullorum Teste 
" . HYBRIDS, 


ALOG FREE. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
3. Cullman _ p ne a lowa 
Marion, ‘ohio; Ww Wichita, Ka nsas ; Sweetwater, Ti czas, 


WHITE LEGHORN 


AAA Started Pullets ne 41 ~ 


It pays to buy the best. Over 25 pop- 
ular breeds. Bargain prices. Send cash 524? 
in full. Prompt Service. Catalog 

FREE. We brood thousands of Start- ren 
ed Pullets weekly. Cockerels $2.05. Foe 


BUSH Hatchery, 551-H, Clinton, Mo. 
of BOOTH CHICKS 


‘ 

Straight Run For MOR : EGGS and GREATER PROFITS — 
nd our big money making strains. From one of Ameri- 

SEXED a's finest poultry breeding institutions 

CHICKS $1 per 100 books order, FREE CATALOG 


BOOTH FARMS, ®« 75-4, Clinton, Mo. “W.é0., 








CKS*30 DaysTrial 


guarantee, Money refunded on any chicks 

not true to breed. No need to take chances. 

You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 

represented. Male or pullet chicks furnish 

ed. Low prices. Ali varieties. Mo. Approved. Blood Tested. E 
Buying plan. BARGAIN PRICES & CHICK me FREE. 
™ isSOURI STATE HATCHERY. Box 806, 


Ww hy meat worry? Grow equabes, read) 
to eat or sell in 23DaAYS. Royal 
suuabs sell at POULTRY TOPS, 

large profit.+ Write today for FREE BOOK war food 
starter, few prices, easy direction modern success 


methods of money-making breeders in every state 


RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 








W. Leghorns, 3 to 4 mo. old birds, 
range grown, healthy, R. O. P. sired. 
Quality pullets priced fair, prompt del. 
Our 52nd year 


PINE TREE HATCHERY & FARM, STOCKTON,.N. J. 
CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS, U.S. Approved Puiorum Cou 


trolled Thousands weekly From one of America’s 
oldest established hatcheries 38 years breeding ex 
perience Play safe with your investment, rive us a 
trial order Rocks Reds Wyandottes, Orpingtons Big 


English-type Leghorns and other profitmaking breeds Get 
Free Catalog 14 day protection guarantec 
Clover Valiev Poultry Farm, Box 77 Ramsey Indi na 
‘HOW TO RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT." ree book 
reveals successful profitable poultry raising rets prac 
ticed for years by Harry M. Lamon, International author- 
ity—explains methods, tells how hundreds were helped to 
freater income Help yourself and your Government now! 
Learn at home quickly easily, at low cost Get facts 
Write for Free Book Today No obligation National Poul- 
try Institute Dept. 60-20, Adams Center, New York 













LIMITEO TIME—White Lesshorns, $3.45. Puslets Siz SU 
o 4 week started White Leghorn Pullets, $26 95 
Rocks Reds Orpingtons, Wvyandottes, $38.40 Pullets, 
$11.80 Heavy assorted, $6.95 Surplus Assorted, $3.95 
Special grades higher Free catal« ives our FOB terms, 
guarantees, etc Send Money Order 
ee Hatchery. Springfield. Missouri 


SALEM KS for immediate delivery. ~ Barred, Buff, 
White acne Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $9.95 per 
100 Pullets $12.95 Cockereis $9.95 Tom Barron 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $9.95 per 100; 
Pullets $19.95 Cockerels $3.95 Heavy Mixed $9.45: 
Light “ers $8 45; Heavy Mixed no sex guarantee $48.75; 


Seconds 

















halen Hatche ry, Box 10-C, Salem, India 








DAVIS CHICKS for immediate delivery. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks Reds Wyandottes, Orpingtons $9.95—100; 
Pullets $12.95: Cockerels $9.95. White or Brown Leg- 
horns, Anconas $10.45—100; Pullets $19.95: Cockerels 
$3.95 White Minorcas $9.95—100 Pullets 818.95; 
Cockerels $3.75 Heavy Mixed $8.05: Seconds $3.75 
AAA Grade lec per chick more. Catalog Fre 
Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17-C, Ramsey, Indiana 








POULTRY 


CHICK BARGAINS—Strong, healthy, vigorous, blood tested 
Mive two choice f.o.b tou; live de ‘live ry: Rocks 


Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas pullets 





S1O.95 Austra-Whites White Kuff rhorns 
$6.05; pullets, SLI. Heavy assorted, i. mixed 
assorted, $5.90 surplus cockere!> $3.90 leftovers 
$2.05 Send money order No catalow Order direct 


Dunean Hatchery Springfield, Missouri 


OVUBOIS CHICKS for immediate delivery. Barred winter 
Rocks, $9.95 per 100; Pullets $12.05: Cockerels $8.95 
Big English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $9 95 
per 100; Pullets $18.05: Cockerels 835.05 ry Mixed 
$8.95; Assorted Mixed 84.45 Mixed Cockerels (heavy 
$7.95: Heavy Mixed ro sex fQuarantee: S7.905 Seconds 
$3.75. Write for Catalos 

Dubois County Hate he ry _liox 570-C, Huntingburg, £, Inds ana 


WHILE or” LAST. - thousands veekly Free catalo 
mves prices, ! terms, guarantees etc Bloodtested 
White Leghorus Anconas, Minore as 











s00-exp 
$5.40 a5 3 to 4 week Stu “i White Les 
horn Pullets 26.95 Rocks, Red Orpingtons, an- 
dottes, ; : Pullets $11.80 Heavy assorted $6.95 
Surplus cockerels $3.95 Prices 100 up Send money- 
order Squaredeal Hatchery, Springtie hd, Missouri 
PULLETS-—-Hens—Hanson'’s World Record and Tom Barron 
Breeding $54-egy-sired stock Ra ie Grown Inspection 
privilege }OOCc, live arrival ‘Spe cial’ Order August 
and September Pullets, any age Be ready to profit from 
Prices this fall Catalog 


Fr 
shorn Farm, Box 1104-5 Holland Michigan. 


GRIFFITH CHICKS BRED 25 years. Make Extra Profitable 
Layers Quick Maturing broilers Immediate Delivery 
100 Prepaid. Big type White Leghorns $8.95. Barred 
Rocks Keds, Wyandottes, OUOrpingtous, Leg-Rox 
$8.95 Free Catalog 

Griffith's Hatchery. Box 501, Fulton, Missouri 














10% EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT. 21 purebred varieties 








Also hybrids Priced reasonable Catalogue 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Mlinois 
TURKEYS 
NARRAGANSETT dinar BOOK FRee agin about the 
wonderful new Nar ansett turkey sO Sy to raise 
that Jay at home swith the chickens Tells how and 


when you can start raising turkeys that will not droop 
sleep and die. but grow, feather up. and fatten, from the 


day they hatch Gives records of remarkable results, al! 
over the country This interesting pamphiet of instructive 
“turkey talk is free to farmers 


Burns W Beall, Route 5, Cave City, Kentucky 


POULTRY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a yeur is 
guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs, fow! 
ticks. Demand Avenarius Carbolineum with arfow trade- 
mark. Free folder-——-when writing include dealer's name 

Carbolineum Company, Dent, 4A. Milwaukee Wis 











FREE POULTRY EQUIPMENT CATALOG. Complete line 
brooders, feeders, faunts, flock equipment, supplies Rec- 
ognized for 78 years for unexcelled values, lov prices 
Write today 





Mit-Shel Mfr. Co., Box 268, Quincy, Illinois 
poor FoR BROWERS BIG FREE POULTRY “Equipme: 
Catalog and Guide Filled with poultry information. 


World's Largest Line ‘ normally over 475 items. Low 
Prices. Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. J-67, Quincy, Illinois 


DOGS 


NOTICE: Unless other wise stated, buyer of trained hunting dogs pays ex 
press charyes both ways on dogs returned for refund of purchase price, and 
returns mua be made within per sod t epect fied 


COON, - OPOSSU M, FOX, RABBIT £ AND 
Combination Hunting Hounds — shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State dog interested KENTUCKY 
COONHOUND KENNEL, Paducah, Kentucky 
COON HUNTERS—I AM THE CHAMPION COON HUNTER 
OF KENTUCKY. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 years. 
Male or Female. Red-Bones: Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open 
and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Absolutely broke 
Trial. Write for prices 
J. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky 
GENUINE sae papas SHEPHERD PUPS—Guaranteed neel- 
drivers. Year's trial. Training instructions. Males, fe- 
males or apaved female 

Hichview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
$18.00 BUYS 2-YEAR-OLD FULL BLOODED COON-HOUND 
mar y several hunted last season, treeing nicely, shipped 

O0.D. or will furnish free description 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 
ENGLISH SHEPHERO PUPPIES. Lies. Farm, anu Wate 
Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture, and Descrip- 
tion. Hush Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setiers, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois 
RABBIT HUNTERS, Attention: If you want the best, write 
for free description of my thoroughly trained rabbit 
hounds before you_buy. Kentucky Kennel, Paducah, Ky 









































CONRAD CHICKS fur immediate delivery. Barred, White. 
Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes $10.00 per 100; Pullets 
$13.95; Cockerels $10.00. English White, Brown Leg- 
horns, Black Minorcas $10.00 per rh Pulleis S18 
Cockerels $5.45 Heavy Mixed $7.95 Assorted Heavy 
Cockerels $8.50; Heavy Mixed, no sex guarantee §$7.! 
I 9 3.95 














ight Mixed $7.95 Seconds . Conrad's Jackson 
County Hate hery, Box 14-¢ Seymour, Indiana 
SEYMOUR CHICKS for immediate delivery. Barred, Buff, 


White Rocks, Reds. Wyandottes, Orpingtons $10.00 per 
100; Pullets $13.95: Cockerels $10.00. English White 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas $10.00 _ per 100; Pullets 
$18.95; Cockerels $3.45. Heavy Mixed $7.95; Heavy 
Mixed (no sex guarantee) $7.50; Assorted heavy cockerels 
$8.50; Lixht Mixed $7.95; Seconds $4.95. 

Seymour Hatchery, Box 47-C, Seymour, Indiana. 


CARNEY CHICKS for immediate delivery. Rock 8, Reds, 
Wyandottes $10.00—100 Pullets $13.95 Cockerels 
$10.00 White or Brown Leghorns, Anconas $10.45-— 
100; Pullets $21.00 Cockerels $3.75; White, Buff 
Minoreas $12.45—100: Pullets $23.00; Cockerels $5.45. 
Heavy Assorted $9.00, a Assorted $9.00; Heavy 
Mixed $8.75: Seconds $4.4 

Carney Hatchery. Box 14-C, Shelbyville, Indiana 














WHY PAY BIG PRICES? Millions of Sunshine Chicks go 
all over the U. S. Annually, save our customers money 
and make wonderful layers. Popular Breeds. Blue Ribbon 
Matings sired by Males from 200 to 340 egg R.O.P 
Hens U Ss Approved and Pullorum Tested See how 
much you can save. Catalog Free 

Sunshine Hatche sae _Box 1022-H, Corydon, Indiana. 











STOUFFER’ s FAMOUS . CHICKS. S. App »roved. lm- 
mediate delive “4, Prepaid Barred, White Rocks, White 
Leghorns, $11.90 per 100; Brown Leghorns, Reds, 


Orpingtons, 


$13.00; Giants, $13.90; heavy mixed, $9.90; 
seconds, $5.95 


Stouffer’s Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 





BUSH'S MONEY-MAKING AAA chicks—24 breeds. Thou- 


sands weekly Surplus broiler cockerels %2.95 100 
os nglish White Leghorn Started Pullets, 4 weeks, $24.50 
Send money order Bush Hatchery, Cc linton, Mo 





STARTED PULLETS— White Le ghorns. White “Romans, 
Hybrids—‘*Partly er? “dl ** Range Be iz taised’ 
a id “dr. Ready-To-Lz 25c¢c up atalog Fre 

Imperial Breeding Farms, Dept. 9- 547. Delphos. Ohio 











RABBIT HUNTERS — Offer best lot of Rabbit Hounds. 
2 to 3 years old Right kind. Males, Female 
Ryan Kennels, Murray, Ky. 





FARMS 


GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable crops, favoral le 
climate. Write for literature, lists describing typical 


farms. Specify which state 
J. W. St. Paul, Minr 





Haw. 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. 


FARM LAND AND STOCK RANCHES. Opportunities in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, Minnesota, 
For information write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 828, Great 
Northern Railway St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


FARM CATALOG MAILED FREE. Hundreds of Bargains 

New York, MS onnecticut, New Jersey and 21 other states 

Maine to Fl 4 California and Orevou 
Strout Realty x Ave., New York City 10 


OZARK LANOS for al! purpuses. Actual Kiver frouapes 
5 acres $90.00 and upwards. Free list and literature 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kansas 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


S—RAISE GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS—S. Low cost 
Large profit Fascinating Hobby. tag details in free il- 
lustrated folde Wiliow Brook RS, Se ellersy ille, Pa 
RAISE MONEYMAKING ANGORA RA Wool 89 
pound. Plenty markets Cash income Future prospects 
bright Particulars free White's Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


TEESE ESSE 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN IRIS, six named varieties, assorted, 
including Red-Toned, only thirty cents, labeled and post- 


paid Iris News Free 
A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, _N. Y 
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HARDY ~ RECLEANED ALFALFA SEEO 819 80; Grimm 
$21.00 per 60 Ibs. bu Brome Seed $18.00 cwt 
Track Concordia Kansas Return if not satisfied 
Write for samples—other prices 

ack Bowman, Box 613, Concordia, Kansas 
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LIVE sTocK AND D SUPPLIES 


Pm ea hig 


Learn the answer to this and other vital 
questions at the 
National Duroc Congress 
Austin, Minn. Aug. 17, 18, 19 
Hear national authorities discuss probl vital to hog 
production. Breeders and prospective swine raisers, at- 
tendance is a ‘must’! Three thrill-packed, fact-packed 
days. 1,000 Farmers and Breeders from 24 states attended 

last year's Duroc Congress. 








®Judging Contests 
®"Best-of-Breed"’ Sale 
®Victory Banquet 
For ‘Official Program” of Congress and facts about our 
FREE BUYING SERVICE, write B. R. Evans, Secretary, 
Room 131; Duroc Building. 


UNITED DUROC RECORD ASSOCIATION 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


®Type demonstrations 
®$3,500 National Show 
®Carcass demonstration 





£ 
MORE BEEF, MORE MILK, MORE PROFIT 

REF illustrated booklet, *‘Farm Security 

with Shorthorns * tells how Shorthorns re- 

spond to greater wartime demands for 

more meat and milk. Remember—you sell 

beef by the pound. Shorthorns oulgain and 
itweigh all other breeds. Bigger packer 
hecks—more profit. Write for list of thou- 

sands of Shorthorn breeders. 


Write to American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn. 
Dept. N-307 Steck Yaras, Chicago 9, lilinois 











16-YEAR-OLD SETS 


1e) ever say die—16-year-old 

i iistein makes 620.6 Ibs. butter- 

iat. Aged Holsteins make profits 

This breed not only 

produces heavily; cows produce for ex- 

literature. Write Box 1010, Hol- 
A iation, Brattleboro, Vt. 





RECORD 


1 many herds. 


tra years. Free 
stein -Fri 














Help National Defense by produciog meat is your back yard 
RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 


Old and Young can do it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and 
Literature to Dept. B. 

American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Ass'n. Colorado Springs, Colo 
BUY SHROPSHIRES—ihe ‘twin- purpose, quality” sheep. 
excelle meat and wool combined. Easy-keepers, 
Lambs fatten read 





rdy ood SP soon Beautiful type 
Record pe re entage twins. Write for colorful booklet, 
reeder re American Shropshire Registry Assocta- 
yette io. Ind. ied: 
FREE! (« plete information Bang's_ “Abortion and gov 
eri ent licensed vaccine, Strain 19, Kansas City Vaccine 
( Dept Kansas City 15, Mo. Dr Oesterhaus. 





oO. | c CHESTER White Boars. Bred Sows, Gilts, Pigs. 
k ;row your meat 
t red Ruel bush, 


Write for cireuli ar 
10n, Secy., Goshen 


Se iota, Illinois 


FAMOUS 0O.!.C. HOGS 
o. < Indiana 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ee 
SOMETHING NEW IN A COOK BOOK. Soy Cook Book by 
tr Taylor answers all your questions about So0y- 
d soy products rhe hundreds of recipes have all 
repared i ee mince and all of them found to 
‘ This w 10k mailed postpaid for $1.50. 

to Publishers Book Service, 232 South 

Pa 





phia 5 


NEW wervene NEEOEO to re-wrile ideas in newspapers, 
2 ooks Splendid opportunity to “break 


bring you up to 


nating writing field. May 
r ir spare time Experience unnecessary 
te toda for Free details. No obligation 





210-E South seventh 





‘ Comfort Writer's Service, 
s Mo 
HOW To" —— AND TRAIN . HORSES A book every 
r eman —— ae It is free: no obliga- 
ddress Be School of Horsemanship, 


TP econ Will. Ont. 
INVENTORS 
— pe 


GUIDE” —100 mechanics novements, 
ventio free; advises on patenting, selling 
Frank fribune Bldg., New York 7. 


HAVE YoU sound, practical invention for 
npatented? If so, write Chartered Insti- 
sf 











aderman 






ne pga ta 








‘ erican Inve nu Dept. 83, Washing ton, _D. C. 
PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost, Keasonable terms. Book 
r Randoiph, Rewistered Patent Attor- 

ey Dept 1 W: Jaina, Db. ¢ 





PHOTO FINISHING 


HIGHEST tad Hg ed VELOX REPRINTS, 2c each—Double 








SIZE rints each Rolls developed and & double size 
or 8 regular size and one professional oil colored 
‘mement (your choice: 25¢ 16 years’ prompt, reliable 
ervice Snapshot Finishers Box 19t-C Minneapolis, 
Minn Address package to Dept. O if you want double 


size prints 


GOOD NEWS CAMERA FANS! Now-—Kay's can acain in 
clude Free Enlargements.: Any 8S exposure roll developed 
and printed—including a 5x7 panelled Raycraft (exclusive 
vith Kay's) a sment- or 2 Raytone Prints of each 
woud nepative war quality and price Le ders 
since 1920 wae Booklet, ow to take good pictures. 
Just clip ad 

Ray’s Photo Service, 25-F, Ray Bidg., 


SenenTrene. ar a a OFFER! Send Snapshot or 
iis ad, and 3c. e’ll send you a beautiful 
7”°x5 ilargement! Or, Kodak roll developed with 16 
uare ntee: 4 deckled- edge fade-proof prints or 8 double-size 
rints, 2 Special! From your negatives, 16 regular- 
size or & pOt BLE-SIZE reprints, 25c Satisfaction guar- 
Immediate service. No delay. Write for FREE 
FREE premium offers. 
American Studios, Dep 


NO DELAY! PICTURES RETUR 
Exposure Roll developed with prints each negative, 
vr one enlargement each only 25c coin. Send Order To- 
jay, or write For Free Film Mailers—Premium Offers, etc 
Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Quick PHOTO SERVICE. Low Prices. Guaranteed Work 
Roll «de veloped with 8 prints and two enlargements, or 
xc. Bargain reprints: send for quantity price 
st Finerfotos, Drawer I S98. Minneapolis, Minn 
63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25¢c—38 exposure rolls. Pan- 
el-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium coupon. 
Miniatures enlarged. 
Utica, N. Y 


Syncrosnap Process, Box 137A, 
Two SeETs OF “DECKLEDGE PRINTS’ with every rol 
tinished—2 Very finest quality. Deckledge reprints 2c 
each Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS. Mail this Ad and Two choice 
negatives for samples deckled snaps in free photo album 
low Price list and film mailers on retur Include ic 
stamp. Artisto Studios, Box _119-H, Rockford, Ilinois. 
AT LAST! ROLL DEVELOPED, all your snapshots hand 
colored as beautiful as actual color photography, tic 
Hand colored reprints 4c each—12 for 45c. 
National Photo Art, Janesville 12, 
FREE: Send negative, this ad for beautiful 4x6 En 
reement Stamp appreciated) 16 sparkling . 
Holly wood enlargements from roll or negatives 25c 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. 832, Des Moines, lowa 
EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT: & sparkling deck 
ledge Enlargements and roll developed 25c coin: 116 size 
or smalier: enlarge = 3e. 
Enlarge Photo, Box 7918, Boston, Mass 
DATED ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED. 16) High 
gloss fwuare serweaen prints, premium coupon, 25c. 8 by 10" 
colored en ent 
Spups, 






LaCrosse, Wis 





Mailers, 







Crosse, Wis. 
DIATELY. Hight 














Wisconsin 














é Hox A-977. Oslikosh, Wisconsin 


jorge PRINTS EACH GOOD NEGATIVE, & exposure rolls 
x exposure ri Reprints, 56 
Fred K. Eastm 


me 





1. Bode, lowa 


FREE! Kes eee , attractive Pnoto Huiton with 16 
prints each ro Sc. Be wutiful novelly premiums. 
Novel v 1 rs ompany A-S3°%27 North Ave Chicago 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 25¢ 
Twenty-three years of satisfied customers. Quick service 
Lens Photos, Dept x: Janesville Wis 








YOUR Favorite kodak pictures enlarged, size Sx7, iltic; 
Three for «tt t coin Send best negatives (film Vv 
Addre ss Geppert Studios, Dept. 7 vi. Des Moines, low 


BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT trom each picture on roll 
Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K4. Janesville, Wis 








AGENTS WANTED 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS on our capital Always 
your own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to 85,000 an- 
nual sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment 
on credit 200 home necessities Selling experience 
unnecessary to start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleas- 
ant profitable business backed by world wide industry 
Write Rawleigh Co. -U-FJN, Freeport, Il 





aT LAST! Something new and sensational in Christmas 
Cards Amazing Oilette’’ Cards. Like costly wil — 
Designs never before offered. Gets orders fas 








aiful 25 for $1 Cards, name imprinted 9 aan r 
assortments “ protits “go on Approval 

Puro Co., 3043 Locust, Deg 96, St. Louis. Mo 
CHRISTMAS Earn $2. an ake orders 





galore from 
Free samples 
21 Christmas Folder box 
samples today 

Sunshine Art Dept. + 115 Fulton St., 


friends. 25 exquisite folders. with name $1! 
Others to $2 America’s fastest selling 
Costs 50c. Selis $1 Request 


New York City 


CALL ON FRIENDS WITH SENSATIONAL PERSONAL 
Christmas Cards—50 for $1.00 up. Personal Stationery 
Also magnificent 21-Card $1.00 Assortment. Profit 50c 
Experience unnecessary. Samples on approval 

Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., Dept. G-4, New York. 


STED RAYON HOSIERY to friends, neizh- 
money in spare time and your own hose 
Free as sales bonus. Individual Length Service. Write 
fully for Free outfit. 














Americ. Mills, Dept. A-37, Indianapolis Ind 


“UKO"’ cleans and wnhitens ciothes. Softens water, Saves 
soap. Selis 25c. Big profit. Sample Free 

Hesco, 5009-F Irving Park Chicago. 
BUSINESS BOOMING! Men, women distribute our ess 
tial nursery products. Full or part time, burn $25 to $100 
weekly commissions. Chase Brothers, Geneva. New 


B0-KO. Kills trees and sprouts. 


$1.20. Saves labor, makes decay, on 











bnough ~ for ~ gallon, 
1/5 freight to od 
” soneetawrn, Mis 


EDUCATIONAL 


Se eeeeESESEESEESESESEeESeeOSEOeOSEOeOSOeeSeeeSeeeS ee 
WHY DON'T YOU WRITE? Writing short stories, articies, 
etc., will enable you to earn extra money in your spare 
time we teach you to write the way newspaper men learn 
by writing. Free ‘‘Writing Aptitude Test’’ tells whether 
you possess the fundamenmal qualities essenual to suc- 
cessful writing rite today! Newspaper Institute of 
America, Suite 593-L, One Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y 











CORRESPONOENCE COURSES and self-instrucuon books, 
slightly used Sold Rented, ed All subjects 
Satisfaction guaranteed Cash paid for « d courses. Com- 
plete information and %2-page illustrat bargain catalog 
F ite, Nelson C c ompany, Dept -ll. Chicaro 














BE AN AUCTIONEER. A pleasant, profitable occupation. 
Send for tree catalog and how to receive Home Study 
Course Fred Keppert School of Auctioneering, Box 11, 
De ur, Indiana 

vO YOU LIKE HORSES? Learn Ww break coits 
horses; teach circus tricks; train stock horses 
expert. Doctor book free. Write 

Animal Lovers Inc., Bx. F-111, 














gait 5 w 
Become 


Tarzana, Calif 





MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse Learn quickly at home Booklet free. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-7, 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC FENCE far superior, more 
effective and reliable Quickly pays for itself We repair 
all makes of electric fences. Dealers Wanted. Interna- 
tional Flectric Fence Co., 910 Van Bure nm St., Chicago, Ul 


Chicago. 





FREE BARN PLANS. Hest ways to build or remodel your 

farm buildings. Send for details. 
ouden, Box FJ-140, 

WRITE FOR BIG, FREE 1944 tractor parts catalogue 

treme.«ious savin Satisfaction guaranteed 

Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Dept Boone, Iowa 


Fairfield. lowa. 





A saw that’s cull makes muscles ache ! 
Get it fixed for goodness sake ! 





Take it to your hardware store— 
Saving tools helps win the war! 


RENDER 
_ 
SAW SHARPENING 
SERVICE 





Where you see this window sign... 
You'll get work, that’s extra fine ! 





Later on, you can insist on 


A brand new saw made by DISSTON! 






HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
877 Tacony, Phila. 35, Pa., U.S. A. 















oop Apvict on Tos Free / 


The Disston Saw, Tool and 
File Manual tells how to use 
and care for tools. FREE at 
your Hardware Store, or write 
us for a copy 


“DU-ALL” 
e 1 to 9 H.P. Circulars on request. War 
limits production— We supply repairs 
for all SHAW Tractors sold in our 
40 years in business 


BUILD YOUR OWN RIDING 
TRACTOR - “WAR HORSE” 


using old auto parts, powered by 2 H.P. 


or larger air-cooled engine: or walking type 
Garden Tractor to 3 H.P. or convert 
truck or auto into Farm Tractor. Each with 
steel or rubber tires: will plow 
cultivate. Plans for building, in 
few hours, any one of above, post- 
paid for $1.00 state which 
wanted) or all 3 for 82.00 
Money Back Guarantee! 


SHAW MFG.CO., 2608 Front St. 
Galesburg, Kansas 
668C North 4th St., Columbus,O. 


WATERBUGS -CRICKETS- 
SILVERFISH 

Insects eat bait i gg tube 

she Nothing to spray or dust 


Use aay a = ROA 1 ‘uveEs to protect 


ote from 
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with (DOI; RA) 
SUN GLASSES 


Here’s what f 
happens when a 
Sun Glasses =D 
provide no 
Zone of Safety 


GUARD AGAINST brilliant sunlight. It’s 
hard on your eyes. Ultra-violet “sunburn” 
rays and infra-red (heat) rays are both an- 
noying and harmful. These rays pass right 
through some sun glasses, as shown above. 


‘me. D> 

















Here’s how 
Cool-Ray 
Sun Glasses 
provide the 
“Safety Zone” 


COOL-RAY SUN GLASSES, made by 
American Optical Company*, provide the 
eyes with a “Safety Zone.” These AO sun 
glasses have lenses of scientifically-com- 
pounded glass that absorbs ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays, and excessive light. Your eyes 
feel comfortable within the “Safety Zone.” 


Yeizs J | 

















“SEEING RAYS’ - plenty of them 
that let you see clearly and comfortably 
—are admitted by Cool-Ray Sun Glass- 
es. That’s why you'll like them. 
Cool-Ray Sun Glasses have been supplied 
in great quantity to the armed forces, so 
the civilian supply is limited. Price $1.95 
and up. 





(O01 iy 


Provide “The Safety Zone” 














= 
American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
*World’s largest makers of ophthalmic products 





BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


66 FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE « August, 1044 














BRR ES i FFA EMT Ie i Rt » 
PAS SE D BY THE NON-SENSOR 
OMG eS Cee 
johnston on Friday afternoon, to tell them 
ite of the daughter born to them at the Grove 
Soe City hospital - 
th mae Don’t Say We Didn’t Warn You 


krom Manistee (Mich.) News-Advocat« 
“Worders or school children who eat reg 

ularly from a lunch box will become ‘lifts’ 

such as a colorful napkin, jokes from a 





newspaper or magazine.” 
Manpower Shortage 
ktrom LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune 
“Angelo Bertelli and probably a_ few 
mothers will be playing their last game for 
Notre Dame against the Navy in Cleveland.” 








“Why Dewey ?—Where has Mrs. Dewe 


ever traveled?” 

















Her Specialty—Mikt——“I've never met you 
wife—is she a clubwoman?”™ 

Ike—“Not at all—she’s strictly a= dish 
thrower.” 


And That’s That—So.pirer—“Hello, sugar.” 
Giri 
SOLDIER—“Oh, well.” 
Editor Leaves Town 
Best to Keep Going 





Vorgantown (W. Va.) News: Srhets 
“A woman with a leak in the hydraulic “I'll take two dozen of those and two 
brake hose line was unable to stop yesterday dozen of those and all of the others you 
" » 7 97° 
after a car in front stopped for trafhc to have. What are they for, anyway? 
‘hange.” ae . “cob: 
ee Invitation Declined —Native—“Sahib, you 


Today’s Steak Race are armed. A tiger has eaten two children 
From Chicago Times: from our village. His tracks are a mile to 
“Night Shadow, a 3 year old filly, owned the north—I will go with you.” 
by Mrs. Robert Montgomery, was the favorite G.I.—“tGood! Which way is south?” 
in today’s stake. Altogether 14 steers wert 


entered.” Misinformed—F.Lim—"| don’t know where 


that storekeeper gets his information. He’s 
Keeping Them Informed certainly mistaken.” 
From New Castle (Pa.) News: FLram—“What does he say?” 
“Clifford Engle of Orangeville, O., was a Fiim—*‘He has a sign in his window, ‘Ladies 
caller at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Paul, Ready to Wear Clothes’.” 
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“A gentleman wants to know would we be interested in a lot of 73 used Zero’s. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


P ” 
“HOW M | DOING, FOLKS § 











fats, proteins and carbohydrates re- 
quired for sturdy development. And as 
a breakfast cereal for children of pre- 
school age, it helps to insure a proper 
“growing” diet. Moreover, CEREVIM 


You’re doing fine, son. As a matter of 
fact, you are doing better than might be 
expected in these troublous times. For, 
thanks to a clearer understanding of 
nutrition, millions of American young- 


ing number of specialists and general 
practitioners. Making CEREVIM available 
through better drug stores everywhere is 
one way Crsmenditle working to assure 
the presentand future health of America. 





en 


Sters are getting all the dietary elements 
they akan sound, vigorous develop- 
ment. And their chances of growing up 
strong and healthy are better than those 
of any generation that ever stepped into 
the world. 

For example, more and more babies 
are being given a head start in life with 
the help of CEREVIM*, a specially de- 
ne i: Me A food produced by Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc., a division of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. Asa first solid 
food for infants, CEREVIM helps provide 
the correctly proportioned amounts of 
essential B-complex vitamins, minerals, 


MOLDING 


has a pleasing taste which, for 
children old enough to have de- 
veloped flavor preferences, adds 
“appetite appeal” and a new zest 
for eating that makes mealtime a 
pleasure. 

CEREVIM is the result of a long 
search, on Lederle’s part, for an 
ideal single-serving infant food. 
Developed and tested clinically 
by famous pediatricians, it meets 
the exacting requirements of the 
Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association and is being 
recommended bya tapithy increas- 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











C : 


American 





Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 













Helping the warbirds take a big bite — 


You’rea “flat top” warbird home to roost 
between flights. In a few moments you'll 
be up there again—to “‘lay your eggs” 
or zig zag in for strafing at mast level. 

Talk about your roller-coaster rides 
—you take yours at better than 400 miles 
per. But what a honey you’ve got in 
that new Helldiver. The way she “‘bites’’ 
saved your hide this morning. 

That variable pitch propeller spins 
every ounce of horsepower out of the en- 
gine... adjusts to take care of you on 
every maneuver... “‘thinks”’ for itself. 

There’s no doubt about it—the boys 
who fly the warbirds get the finest! 


Qne of the things that makes the 
Navy’s new Helldiver something to 
write home about is its variable pitch 
propeller. Gear mechanisms for this 
vital equipment are being produced 
by the Detroit Gear Plant of Borg- 
Warner’s Norge Division. 

The Helldiver’s propeller adjusts 
automatically and instantly to every 
change in altitude, wind resistance, 
engine speed. 

Naturally, the gear mechanisms are 
intricate. Making them requires skill 
of the highest order. Borg-Warner is 
proud to count them among the more 
than 100 war jobs it is doing today. 

Borg-Warner is equipped for this 
assignment by many years of working 
hand-in-hand with America’s leading 
manufacturers in the automotive and 
aviation industries. 

“Design it better—make it better’’ 
has always been the basic Borg-Warner 
principle. And there is hardly an 
American who isn’t being benefited by 
it every day of his life. Today’s appli- 
cation of this idea is giving our fight- 
ers the best . . . to help bring them 
home safely, and soon. 


coo 
BORG 
WARNER 


Peacetime makers of essential operating port s ned the automotive, aviation, marine and farm Pete pinler' industries, 


and of Norge home appliances these units u . form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 


> BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE 
* LONG MANUFACTURING *© MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER *© MCCULLOCH 


NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS *¢ PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « 


ne eds of war: PARTS * CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS « 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC 


ENGINEERING * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN °* 
SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 





